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Drawing by Ronald Walsh, 16, 

John Hey High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
First Prize, Pencil 

Teacher, Mrs. Helen L. Chudoba 
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Announcing 1948 Scholastic Awards in 
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Ow de you Ler 16 be grea 


B, doing what great men did when they 
were your age! 


Simple? Well, not always. Chopping 
down cherry trees or throwing rocks 
across the Rappahannock wouldn’t make 
you into a second George Washington. 
Riding herd on a cattle ranch would not 
alone give you the fame and fortune of 
dashing Teddy Roosevelt. 


So you set aside the one important qual- 

ity common to almost évery great man Awards 

. . . leadership. And if you scan biographies, What 
- you find that few distinguished men were 

born with leadership’. . . they developed 

it themselves. Sixteen presidents of the 

United States served in the Army. Presi- 

dents Washington, Monroe, Jackson, 

William Henry Harrison, Taylor, Pierce, 

Buchanan, Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, 

Garfield, Arthur, Benjamin Harrison, 

McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt and chandis 

Truman —all saw active service in the scholar 

Army of their day. Regi 
A career in the Army Ground Forces pened 7 
will help you to make a leader out of a 
yourself. While still young in years, you Writin 
get chances to make the kind of decisions Bingh: 
normally reserved, in the civilian world, D 
for men of long experience. Better still, 
you get a chance to direct action, and see bany, 
the immediate effect of this action. No- News 
where is executive ability combined with Louis 


more adventure, travel, scientific More 
and e 


discovery ! - 
juries. 


More information about the thrills and 
advantages of an Army career are yours 
for the asking. Send for the booklet, work. 
“This Is Where Leaders Are Made.” and | 


~<a 
U.S. ARMY AND U.S. AIR FORCE a 
RECRUITING SERVICE 


i 
#st &eHesesese Fs FS 


RecruitTinc Pusuiciry BUREAU 
GOVERNORS ISLAND, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the Army Ground 
Forces’ booklet, ‘““This Is' Where Leaders Are 
Made.” 

Name. 

Address 

City and State 


This coupon is applicable only to citizens 
resident in the United States of America. 
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OR the twenty-fourth successive year, Senior Scho- 

lastic is proud to present its annual Student Achieve- 

ment issue, announcing the results of the Scholastic 
Awards for 1948. 

What are the Scholastic Awards? They are annual 
competitions for junior and senior high school students 
in all branches of creative arts, conducted by Scholastic 
Magazines in conjunction with public-spirited sponsors. 
They have been called everything from a ten-ring circus 
to the “Pulitzer Prizes” of the high school world. They 
are both of those — and more. 

More than 100,000 students from the United States 
and Canada have submitted entries this year. Of these, 
about 2,200 receive individual awards in cash or mer- 
chandise prizes, certificates of honorable mention, or 
scholarships to 76 art schools and colleges. 

Regional preliminary exhibitions in the Art Division 
were sponsored by 36 leading department stores (we 
regret space will not permit their listing). The follow- 
ing newspapers sponsored regional competitions in the 
Writing Division: the Arizona Republic, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press; Birmingham (Ala.) Post; 
Dayton (Ohio) Daily News; Detroit (Mich.) News; 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant; Knickerbocker News, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Newark (N. J.) Evening News; Newport 
News (Va.) Times-Herald; Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press; St. 
Louis (Mo.) Star-Times; Washington (D. C.) Star. 
More than 600 distinguished artists, writers, journalists, 
and educators served as judges in the national and local 
juries. 

Pressure of space in this special issue permits the 
publication af only a few samples of the prize-winning 
work. Lists of winners in the Senior Writing Awards 
and prize-winning selections in the Poetry, Essay, and 
Review divisions appear in the English and Combina- 
tion Editions. The first-prize short story, the Community 
Service and International Letter-Writing Awards, an- 
nouncement of Quill and Scroll Journalism winners, all 
Art Division Awards, including Art School scholarship 
winners, Photography, and Humor divisions, appear in 
all editions of Senior Scholastic. The Music Awards 
were not given this year, but will be conducted in 1949, 
under the sponsorship of Columbia Records, Inc. The 
Current Events and Historical Article Awards are pub- 
lished in the Combination and Social Studies Editions. 
Announcement of prize-winners and selections from the 
Junior Writing Awards appear in the May 24 issue of 
Junior Scholastic. 

National exhibitions of the best work in all branches 
of the visual arts and crafts will be held as follows: 


(1) The 21st Annual National High School Art Exhibi- 
tion, at the Fine Arts Galleries, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 9 to May 30. (2) The Scholastic 
Photography Awards Exhibition, at East River Savings 
Bank, Rockefeller Center, New York City, May 25 to 
June 25. (3) The National Industrial Arts Awards Fair, 
at the Museum of Science and Industry, Jackson Park, 
Chicago, August 22 to September 22, at which time the 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards will be announced. 

Thousands of young people take part each year in 
Scholastic Awards, and give their best in enthusiasm, 
skill, and hard persistent work. Clearly, only a small 
percentage of them can win. Yet every one who enters 
finds great and real compensations. 

Over the years, as we have watched the work of these 
talented boys and girls, we have been impressed with 
the fact of their amazing growth in ability and maturity, 
both before and after graduation. There have been fre- 
quent examples of students who won minor prizes as 
freshmen or sophomores, going on to submit such supe- 
rior work in their final years as to merit major awards. 
Behind them can usually be discerned the guiding hand 
of an artist-teacher, whose influence and encouragement 
has fanned the spark of creative genius. The roll of 
former Awards winners who have achieved distinction 
in professional life has also steadily lengthened. 

Congratulations to the students for whom 1948 means 
the attainment of a long-coveted honor. Congratulations 
to their teachers too. And to the many school admin- 
istrators, distinguished judges, sponsors, advertisers, 
department stores, and newspapers who have made 
possible Scholastic Awards through their generous 


efforts, goes our sincere appreciation. 





. J.) News-Scholastic Writing Awards receive 
. Merrill P. Paine, of Elizabeth, Chairman of New 
Jersey Advisory Committee, in ceremonies broadcast over station WNJIR. 


1 \ a 2, Say What 
/ You Please! 


This letters column, a regular feature 
in all editions of Scholastic Magazines, 
is open to opinion on any subject and 
criticism of any kind, brickbats or or- 
chids. We want to know what’s on your 
mind, Other readers do, too. Address 
Letters Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. — 
The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In your “Jam Session” on what a 
high-school student can do to promote 
democracy in his own community 
(Mar. 22), there was no mention of the 
home. The home is where the funda- 
mentals of helping the community are 
formed. If a child is not properly 
taught at home about civic affairs, how 
can he be expected to accept some of 
the responsibility for improving his 
community? 

Rosemary Dolan 

Bishop Muldoon H.S., Rockford, Ill. 


Many of the letters Gay Head re- 
ceived in answer to the “Jam Session” 
question mentioned above did com- 
ment on the home as the foundation of 
democracy. However, most of them did 
not say specifically what a student 
could do in his home to promote democ- 
racy, so they did not really answer the 
question. — Ed. 

8 a S 
Dear Editor: 

We enjoy your magazine very much. 
But don’t you think it would be good 
to have a little more about music? You 
have a sports feature almost every is- 
sue. There are just as many kids who 
are interested in music as in sports. 

A.I.M., C.W.L., and E.M.R. 
Glasgow (Mont.) H.S. 
Oo oe a 
Dear Editor: 

I especially like “Boy dates Girl.” It 
gives me and my friends answers to 
puzzling questions about dates and 
helps us to understand boys and their 
often queer behavior toward girls. 

Jennie Martha Johnson 
Hooper City H.S., Sayreton, Ala, 
° & 
Dear Editor: 

You recently explained our present 
system of electing the President (Senior 
Scholastic and World Week). 

I believe this is a poor way for,a 
democratic country to choose its Presi- 
dent and have yet to hear a good reason 
for its existence. The President should 
be elected by popular vote only. The 
Electoral College may have been nec- 


essary in days of slow communication, 
but it looks to me like a political racket 
now. I believe its worthlessness should 
be brought before the public eye, and 
action should be taken to abandon it 
as soon as possible. 


Charles W. Stice 
Lakeport, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 

On your March 22 cover (Senior 
Scholastic— Combined Edition), you 
had a picture of Valeria Johnson, the 
Pie Queen of 1948. You didn’t give our 
Margie that honor last year. Many of my 
classmates feel this was unfair. 

Mary Critchett 

Local First-Prize Pie Winner of °48 

Shelby (Mich.) H.S. 


We plead “not guilty” to the charge 
of playing favorites among pie queens. 
We just never happened to receive a 
picture of Margie. — Ed. 

o oe ae 
Dear Editor: 

I thought “Off the Track” (Practical 
English and World Week, May 5) was 
a very good story about team spirit. 
Most of the letters in “Say What You 
Please” seem to be written by high 
school students. I'm only in the sev- 
enth grade, but I'd like your readers 
to know that younger students also rec- 
ognize the quality of your magazine. 

Betty Armstrong 
Washington Grade School 
Downers Grove, Ill. 

e o o 


Dear Editor: 

I read Lee Kok Liang’s letter in “Say 
What You Please” (Apr. 12) and think 
it would be very interesting to write to 
him. Why not have a regular “Pen 
Pals” column where we could get ad- 
dresses of foreign students? i. 

Ann Magon 
Richford (Vt.) H. S. 





FREEDOM TRAIN 


The Freedom Train, with its cargo of historic 
documents of American history, continues its 
travel through the country, heading eastward 
during the summer months. Here is the train’s 
schedule for the next month: 

Colorado — Denver, May 22-23; Colorado 
Springs, May 24; Pueblo, May 25; Trinidad, 
May 26. 

Amarillo, Texas — May 27. 

Kansas — Hutchinson, May 29; Wichita, May 
30; Emporia, May 31; Topeka, June 1; Lawrence, 
June 2; Parsons, June 3. 

Missouri — Joplin, June 4; Springfield, June 
5; Kansas City, June 6-7; St. Joseph, June 9; 
Sedalia, June 10; Jefferson City, June 11; St. 
Louis, June 12-13; Hannibal, June 15. 

IMinois — Quincy, June 16; Rockford, June 23. 

lowa — Burlington, June 17; lowa City, June 
18; Cedar Rapids, June 19; Des Moines, June 
20; Davenport, June 22. 

Wisconsin — Madison, June 24; La Crosse, 
June 25; Eau Claire, June 26; Wausau, June 27. 
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O MATTER what his political 

views, every Congressman agrees 

that 1948 has been a hectic year 
in Washington. And with nearly five 
months of the second regular session of 
the Eightieth Congress behind him, our 
531 Congressmen face lots more hard 
work on pending legislation. 

If the period since January 6 has 
been hectic, it has also been historic. 
Congress spent much of its time shap- 
ing and approving the European Recov- 
ery Program. There has never been any 
measure so ambitious as the six-billion- 
dollar program to help Western Europe. 
Coupled with the ERP have been other 
measures di relating to the tense 
international situation. Congress is now 
debating how we can best strengthen 
our national defense. The lawmakers 
will soon be faced with a decision on 
extension or rejection of the 14-year- 
old Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act 
—the law which gives the President 
the right to make up to 50 per cent re- 
ductions in tariffs. 

In the midst of his hard work in 
Washington, your Congressman is look- 
ing forward to a summer vacation as 
eagerly as you are. The national party 
conventions take place in Philadelphia 
in late June and early July (see May 
17 issue). Congress had hoped to ad- 
journ by June 19, so that Representa- 
tives and Senators could give full at- 
tention to the conventions. But with 
the long list of “assignments” still to be 
completed, it is doubtful if Congress- 
men will be able to shout, “School's 
out!” by then. 

The chart on the next page sum- 
marizes the important actions taken by 
Congress since January. Now let us 
look at some of the work which is in 
progress in Congress. 

Of most immediate importance is the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. By 
June 12, Congress must decide whether 
to extend this act, or to allow it to ex- 
pire. President Truman has already re- 
quested a three-year extension. 


Checking 
Up on 
Congress 


The original Reciprocal Trade Act 
was adopted in 1934 at the suggestion 
and under the leadership of former Sec- 
retary of State Hull. The law permits 
the President and the Department of 
State to work out agreements with other 
countries, one at a time, whereby each 
nation agrees to reduce its import 
taxes (tariffs) on certain items — up to 
a limit of a 50 per cent reduction. 

There were two main purposes be- 
hind the Reciprocal Trade Act: first, 
to stimulate world trade; and second, to 
take tariff-levying powers away from 
Congress, where sectional interests often 
kept tariffs high to protect local indus- 
tries or agricultural interests. 

Since 1934 Congress has renewed 
the act four times. But only once (in 
1943) did a majority of Republican 
Congressmen vote in favor of renewal. 

It is possible that Congress may ex- 
tend the act for only one year, and may 
insert an amendment which would make 
all future reciprocal trade treaties sub- 
ject to Congressional approval. 

Supporters of the Administration 
point out that American foreign policy 
is unavoidably tied up with continued 
lower tariffs. Last summer the U. S. was 
one of 23 nations to sign lower-tariff 


Fitapatrick in The St. Louls Post-Dispatch 


agreements at an international con- 
ference at Geneva. Recently prepared 
in Cuba, the U. N.International Trade 
Organization charter, not yet ratified 
by Congress, also calls for lower tariffs 
among nations. 

National defense is another unsettled 
matter before Congress. There is al- 
most complete agreement that we must 
strengthen our national defense (see 
Apr. 19 and May 38 issues). But how 
should we do it? President Truman 
has repeatedly requested a universal 
military training program, and last 
March asked for a renewal of selective 
service. 

The House Armed Services Com- 
mittee approved on May 8 a bill to 
make men from 19 through 25 subject 
to call for two years of military service. 
The Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee has worked out a bill which would 
include men from 18 through 25 in a 
combined universal military training 
program and selective service. Regard- 
less of whether either of these bills is 
adopted, it seems unlikely that the 
President’s recommendation for an ex- 
tensive UMT program for 18-year-olds 
will be accepted. 

In the midst of this debate, Air Force 
leaders proceeded in their campaign 
for a 70-group Air Force. Congress has 
given preliminary approval to this pro- 
gram, despite opposition from Secretary 
of Defense James Forrestal. 

Legislation to enable a large share of 
Europe’s “displaced persons” to enter 
the U. S. has been before Congress for 
several years. The Judiciary Commit- 
tees of both houses have now approved 
DP bills. 

The House bill, sponsored by Rep. 
Frank Fellows (R., Maine), would per- 
mit 200,000 DPs to enter the U. S. over 
the next two years, drawing on future 
quotas from their countries of origin. 
The Senate bill, sponsored by Sen. 
Alexander Wiley (R., Wisconsin), 
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would admit 100,000 DPs over the next 
two years. The measure requires that 
half of those admitted must be farmers, 
and at least half must come from the 
Baltic countries which have been over- 
run by Russia. Amendments have been 
introduced to bring the Senate bill into 
line with the House proposal. 

Both bills are considerably more re- 
strictive than the measure introduced 
last year by Rep. William G. Stratton 
(R., Ill.), which would have allowed 
400,000 DPs to enter within a four-year 
period. 

Housing is another “veteran” before 
Congress. The Senate passed on April 
22 a long-range housing bill similar to 
one originally introduced in Congress in 
1945. The sponsors of the bill are Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio), and 
Democratic Senators Allen J. Ellender 
of Louisiana, and Robert F. Wagner of 
New York. 

The most controversial part of the 
TEW bill-is a provision for 500,000 
Government-sponsored public housing 


units to be constructed over a five-year 
period. These units would be built and 
operated by the Federal Government 
for low-income families unable to af- 
ford houses built by private industry. 
Through loans, slum clearance, and 
other methods, the TEW bill also hopes 
to stimulate the building of 15,000,000 
homes by 1958. 

The House is expected to act on the 
bill shortly, but a sharp debate is cer- 
tain on the public-housing - section. 
Many Representatives oppose the grant- 
ing of any funds for public housing. 
These opponents include Rep. Jesse P. 
Wolcott (R., Mich.), chairman of the 
House Banking Committee which will 
consider the bill. 

The House will also take action on a 
bill approved by its Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. The bill, aimed at 
curbing Communist party activities, 
was written by Reps. Karl E. Mundt 
(R., South Dakota) and Richard M. 
Nixon (R., Calif.). This is how Repre- 
sentative Nixon explains the bill: 





FOREIGN AID 


BOX SCORE ON THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 
Second Session, beginning January 5, 1948 


Completed Action 


Approved total of $6,098,000,000, for Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program and aid to China 
and Trieste. 


Over Presidential veto, passed $4,800,000,- 
000 tax cut. 


Extended rent control until March 31, 1949. 


(see Feb. 2, Apr. 19, 
Apr. 26 issues) 


INCOME TAXES 
(see Apr. 12 issue) 


RENT CONTROL 
(see Apr. 19 issue) 


VOICE OF AMERICA 
(see Feb. 16 issue) 


Approved permanent State Dept. interna- 
tional information program. 
Action in the Senate 


Shelved _ international 
power project, 57-30. 


Approved, 58-22, Taft bill for $300,000,- 
000 yearly Federal aid to schools. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
(see Mar. 1 issue) 


AID TO EDUCATION 
(see Apr. 19 issue) 


HOUSING 
(see this issue) 


SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


navigation and 


Approved bill to encourage building of 
15,000,000 homes by 1958. 


Approved 25-man National Science Foun- 
dation for research. House and Poarinentiet 
approval expected. 


Action in the House 


Approved, 260-106, bill to repeal mar- 
garine taxes and license fees. 


MARGARINE 
(see May 17 issue) 


DISPLACED PERSONS 
. (see this issue) 


Judiciary Committee approved bill to ad- 
mit 200,000 DPs into United States within 
next two years. 


COMMUNIST CONTROL 
(see this issue) 


Un-American Activities Committee to com- 
pel U. S. Communists to operate “in the 
open.” 

Approved bill, 257-39, giving control of 
tidelands oil to states. 


TIDELANDS OIL 











“This bill would outlaw the Com. 
munist party as a secret organization 
tied up with a foreign connection. If it 
wants to operate openly, it can. This 
bill is intended to turn the spotlight 
on the hard core of knowing and willful 
conspirators and on all the subversive 
aspects of communism.” 

The Mundt-Nixon bill would force 
the Communist party to file the names 
of its officers and members with the 
Department of Justice. It would also 
compel Communist “front” organiza- 
tions to file the names of their officers 
with the Justice Department. Commu- 
nist party officers and members would 
be barred from seeking or accepting 
any job with the Federal Government, 
They would also be denied passports 
to travel abroad. 


Penalties for failure to comply with 
these and other terms would range up 
to 10 years imprisonment and a $10,000 
fine. 

If the Communist-control bill reaches 
floor action in the House or Senate, it 
is likely to stir wide debate. Many peo- 
ple believe ‘that, although it does not 
completely outlaw the Communist party, 
the bill is an abridgement of the civil 
rights of citizens, and possibly would 
injure non-Communists who might 
agree or defend Communist actions. 

The sponsors of the bill, however, 
point to “ruthless Communist totalitar- 
ian dictatorships“ elsewhere, and the 
threat of such dictatorships here. 

There are three civil rights measures 
pending in Congress. These are part 
of President Truman’s ten-point Civil 
rights program, but little progress will 
be made on them without the blessings 
of the Republican leadership. 

A Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission bill was approved by the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee. A bill to outlaw 
poll taxes, approved by the House last 
year, is now awaiting Senate floor ac- 
tion. A measure to make lynching a 
Federal offense has been approved by 
the House and Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittees. 

Republican leaders say that they will 
continue to push these civil rights meas- 
ures, but the pressure of other legisla- 
tion may prevent final action. 


On the subject of civil rights, though 
unrelated to Congressional action, the 
Supreme Court made an important de- 
cision this month. The Court ruled, 6-0, 
that real estate leases or deeds which 
bar minority groups from “restricted” 
neighborhoods cannot be enforced by 
state or Federal courts. In effect, the 
Court said that it is not illegal for ten- 
ants or homeowners to sign such re- 
strictive agreements voluntarily. How- 
ever, the Fourteenth (“equal rights”) 
Amendment prevents state or Federal 
governments from enforcing such agree- 
ments. 
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Will international tension and conflict 


lessen in the months ahead? 


Third Summer 


we can predict with certainty is 

that during your vacation there 
will be no vacation in world affairs. 
Political life, unlike school, goes on 
without recess. 

So—here’s our preview of “coming 
attractions” in the field of international 
events. These are the headlines to watch 
for this summer, the high spots and 
sore spots in the unfolding newsreel 
of a world torn by strife in its third 
summer of “peace.” 

Dominating the global picture is the 
continuing “cold war” between East 
and West, between the Soviet bloc and 
the Western democracies. 

This struggle rages on many fronts— 
in Europe, in Asia, and even in the 
Western Hemisphere. It extends to all 
countries and to all continents and is 
reflected in the disputes at the United 
Nations. It is the overriding, key issue 
today. 

Communism suffered its greatest de- 
feat of the year in the electoral battle in 
Italy. For the time being, the democra- 
cies have taken the initiative away from 
the Soviets. How long we are going to 
retain it remains to be seen. 


ERP at Work 


Spearheading the offensive for de- 
mocracy and peace is the American- 
conceived and American-financed Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. Already the 
first cargoes i Europe have left the 
American ports. 

These shipments are the first trickles 
of what, in the summer months, will be- 
come a flood of American aid to the 16 
Western European nations and western 
Germany. From April 1, 1948, to March 
31, 1949, a total of $5,300,000,000 
worth of materials will flow eastward 
across the Atlantic. 

The first shipments will consist of 
foods to keep Europe strong enough to 
work—wheat, coal, flour, lard, canned 
milk, canned fish, dried peas. This will 
have an immediate effect on the morale 
of the European people. Next will come 
the permanent recovery items, such as 
machinery and other capital goods. The 
four principal ERP exports from this 

are grains ($960,000,000), cot- 
ton ($520,000,000), coal ($240,000,- 


W HAT’s ahead this summer? All 


O 


‘Peace’ 


000), and finished steel ($80,000,000). 
The first year’s aid is to be distributed 
among the recipient nations as follows: 


Nation Amount 
Britain 


W. Germany 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Austria 

Denmark 

Ireland 

Greece 

Norway 

Sweden 

Iceland 

Turkey 


Two of the 16 cooperating nations— 
Portugal and Switzerland—are to re- 
ceive nothing the first year, since both 
of these countries, neutral in the last 
war, are comparatively well off. 

Undoubtedly, the big thing to watch 
this summer is the working of the EPP. 
Any inefficiency or weakness in its oper- 
ation will be made much of by the 
Communists. It is an open secret that 
the Kremlin has instructed its Com- 
munist “fifth columns” in Western Eu- 
rope to do all they can to sabotage and 
wreck the program. People do not flock 
to the Communist fold in prosperous, 
democratic countries. Communism 
thrives on poverty and misery. 

A direct by-product of the ERP is 
the Western Union mutual defense pact 
signed in Brussels, March 17, by Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg (see May 10 issue). It’s 
just a beginning of a larger union, but 


Summers in the Buffalo Brening News 


The Cat Has Outgrown the Boy 


it is a significant beginning, and may 
gain greater importance this summer. 

Can the Western Union expect mili- 
tary aid from the United States? Presi- 
dent Truman promised assistance “by 
appropriate means.” Secretary of State 
Marshall recently stated that the U. S. 
was considering a revival of military 


Lend-Lease. 


Much importance has been attached 
to the visit to Europe this month of 
General Carl Spaatz, the retired U. S. 
Air Force chief. Observers believe that 
his trip is connected with possible mili- 
tary aid to Europe. There is some bi- 
partisan support in Congress: for an 
American guarantee to help the Western 
European countries defend themselves 
against aggression. 

It is also possible that Italy may very 
shortly join the Western Union's de- 
fense pact. But Italy is a former enemy 
country. Will Russia permit her to do 
so? 

Another question mark is the explo- 
sive issue of Trieste. In March the 
United States, Britain, and France pro- 
posed that this important port city be 
returned to Italy. Russia has rejected 
the proposal. There is the danger of an 
armed clash between Italy and Com- 
munist-dominated Yugoslavia over the 
future status of Trieste. 

Moreover, by September 15, 1948, 
the Big Four must decide what is to 
become of the former Italian colonies in 
Africa (Libya, Eritrea, and Italian So- 
maliland). Who is to administer these 
territories? If the Big Four can’t agree— 





and it doesn’t seem likely that they will 
—the question is to be referred to the 
U.N. 

In Germany, Russia is trying to 
squeeze the Western powers out of 
Berlin. Both the U. S. and Britain have 
made it abundantly clear that they have 
no intention of quitting the German 
capital. The same holds for Vienna. 

Following the pact with Finland, 
Russia launched a propaganda cam- 
paign against Norway and Sweden. 
These Scandinavian countries, however, 
are standing firm against the mounting 
Soviet pressure. 

Nor are the Turks showing any in- 
clination to yield to Russia’s persistent 
demands for control of the Dardanelles. 
Meanwhile, the barrage of attacks in 
the Soviet press against Turkey con- 
tinues. It may be merely a war of 
nerves. But the relations between the 
two countries are strained to a break- 
ing point. 


U. N. in Action 


Even more serious is the situation in 
Greece. Here guerrilla forces supported 
by Soviet satellite states (Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Albania) are fighting the 


troops of the Greek government. Both 
sides are preparing for major warfare 
in the summer. 

In France, the Communists are bid- 
ing their time. But there is a possibility 


that General Charles de Gaulle’s new 
party, the Rally of the French People, 
may force a general election in the 
country. Under the present constitution, 
a new national election cannot be held 
for 18 months after the last election. 
This period expires next month. If the 
National Assembly passes a vote of no 


Bishop in the St. Louis Star-Times 


The Race Is On! 


confidence in the government, a general 
election must be held. 

The next hurried stop in our political 
travelogue is Asia. Here Korea looms 
big in the news. U. N.-supervised elec- 
tions have been held in South Korea, 
the American zone. But in Northern 
Korea, occupied by the Russians, a pro- 
Communist regime is in power. If the 
Russians attempt to extend their control 
over all of Korea, serious consequences 
may ensue. 

In China, for the first time in its re- 
publican history, there is a “loyal oppo- 
sition” within the government. This op- 
position is headed by liberal Gen. Li 
Tsung-jen, the, recently elected vice- 
president of the Republic. The first re- 
sult of this unexpected development 
was the resignation from the cabinet of 
Chen Li-fu, the leader of the extreme 
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ARAB LEAGUE [I 








International News Photo 


Will invasion armies from neighboring Arab League nations bring all-out 
war to Palestine? Numerals indicate the estimated fighting strength of the 
7 Arab nations. Jewish forces in the Holy Land are estimated at 75,000. 


Though the political outlook is bright- 
er in China, the military situation is stil] 
quite grim. The series of victories scored 
by the Communists has given them al- 
most complete control of Manchuria. 
The civil war is expected to assume 
more serious proportions during the 
summer. Will we offer military aid to 
the Chinese government? Will Russia 
openly align herself with the Chinese 
Communists? 

In India, attention will center this 
summer on the plebiscite in Kashmir. 
Both the Dominion of India and the 
Dominion of Pakistan lay claim to this 
territory. Will the losing side accept the 
outcome of the vote? Or will it lead to 
new bloodshed? 

During the summer, the United Na- 
tions is sure to retain its position on the 
front page of the world press. The Se- 
curity Council continues its sessions, 
uninterrupted by the summer heat. Any- 
thing is apt to pop there. One or all of 
the above issues (plus the perennial 
question of the veto) may come up in 
the air-conditioned chamber of the 
Council. 

For its regular fall session, the U. N. 
General Assembly is to meet in Paris. 
It will open its third session there on 
September 21. The specialized agencies 
too, will be active through the summer. 
The First World Health Assembly (un- 
der the newly organized WHO) will 
meet in Geneva on June 24. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council will hold its 
seventh session in the same eity on July 
19. The International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization meets in June and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization in August. 


Conflict in Palestine 

However, the biggest news of the 
summer is, of course, Palestine. Here 
anything can happen. The Jews are de- 
termined to hold on, at all cost, to the 
territory they had won by blood and 
toil. It is the same territory that had 
been awarded to them in the partition of 
Palestine by a two-thirds vote of the 
General Assembly last November 29. 
This, they assert, is the “irreducible 
minimum.” They will accept nothing 
less. 

The Arab League states are threaten- 
ing to invade the Holy Land. Their 
spokesmen say that they will never 
agree to only half of Palestine. 

At this writing, the Arab-Jewish dis- 
pute seems irreconcilable. The special 
session of the General Assembly is still 
striving to bring about a truce. Will the 
U. N. succeed? Can a major war be 
averted in the Holy Land? The answer 
will be spelled out in the headlines of 
the world press in the weeks to come. 

All told, this will be a hot summer- 
politically speaking. And on this one, 
sure “prophecy” we end, wishing you 
a pleasant vacation. See you in Septem- 
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FRANK on 


“The Road Back’’ 


out of her postwar chaos with great 

difficulty. She is faced with the task 
of solving her domestic problems and, 
at the same time, managing both her 
international policy and her zone of oc- 
cupation in Germany. During the past 
few months the French government 
has taken decisive steps to straighten 
out the affairs of the country. 

Compared to her domestic problems, 
the foreign affairs of France are pro- 
gressing more smoothly. This is due in 
part to the fact that France has had 
one foreign minister, Georges Bidault, 
almost continuously since 1944. There 
have been no disturb’ z reversals of 
policy such as there might have been 
had the position of foreign minister 
been taken over by a man of a different 
party every few months. Bidault has 
been harassed, however, by the 
changes in the government which he 
represents. 


 ereeas has been dragging herself 


French Policy in Germany 


No matter what governments come 
and go, foreign nations can always be 
sure of the policy of France regarding 
Germany and her zone of occupation 
there. France does not want as her 
neighbor a strong Germany under a 
powerful central government. To re- 
build Germany along these lines, the 
Frenchman thinks, would be to set the 
stage for a repeat performance of the 
invasions of 1870, 1914, and 1940. 
Neither does France want to see Ger- 
man industrial power rebuilt, because 
she remembers the tremendous support 
industrialists gave to Hitler. 

With these two considerations in 
mind, it is easier to understand why 
France does not willingly join the 
United States and Britain in their plan 
to unify economically the western zones 
of Germany. France has chosen to run 
her zone of Germany independently, 
according little or no self-administra- 
tion to the German people. 

The role of France in foreign affairs, 
quietly conducted, has been overshad- 
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owed by the turbulence of her domes- 
tic life. Never since the Fourth Repub- 
lic launched its career has the internal 
situation been calm and secure. The 
government of Socialist Paul Ramadier 
had compromised with the MRP (Pop- 
ular Republicans) on the one hand, and 
with the Communists on the other, yet 
had been unable to stem the wave of 
strikes, absenteeism, and coal shortages 
that were leading France toward eco- 
nomic collapse. 

The French people showed their 
weariness of this policy in the nation- 
wide municipal elections in October of 
last year. The Popular Republicans, a 
middle-of-the-road party, were practi- 
cally effaced from the political map, 
and Charles de Gaulle’s right wing 
party, the RPF (Gaullists) arose to be- 
come the largest in France. The Com- 
munists lost only half a million votes, 
but that loss was enough to make their 
party second in size. When the excite- 
ment of election-time died down, 
Premier Ramadier saw his Socialists 
crushed between the Communists on 
the far left, and the Gaullists on the 
far right, who advocated a return to 
free enterprise wherever possible and 
an anti-Soviet foreign policy. Ramadier 
resigned. 

What France needed, then, was a 
government that could balance the two 
extreme policies. President Auriol 
called on the elderly Leon Blum to try 
to organize a cabinet which would rep- 
resent this “third force.” In a speech 
to the Assembly, however, Blum antag- 
onized both the Gaullists and the Com- 
munists, and failed to win a vote of 


French Press and Information Service 
Everybody, including women, votes in France today 


By BARBARA JAFFE, 17 


Albany (N. Y.) Academy for Girls 
Teacher, Ella Robinson 


confidence. Robert Schuman, a member 
of the MRP, and President Auriol’s sec- 
ond choice, attacked only the Commu- 
nists, and became the premier of the 
French Republic by a vote of 412 to 
184. Schuman chose a cabinet of mostly 
Socialists, but no Gaullists or Com- 
munists. 

By this time, the morale of the 
French people was very low. Remain- 
ders of wartime such as the black market 
and shortages had taken on an air of 
permanence and normality. Schuman’s 
regime was faced not only with resolv- 
ing political differences, but also with 
changing the outlook and habits of the 
people by bringing domestic life back 
to the pre-war atmosphere. 


Schuman Takes the Helm 


Certainly that “pre-war atmosphere” 
was not close at hand. The Communists, 
egged on, some think, by the newly 
revived Cominform, paralyzed France 
by calling strikes through the French 
labor federation, the CGT, and by caus- 
ing disorders in Paris and Marseille. 
The Communists hoped to sabotage the 
Marshall Plan by throwing France into 
disorder to prove that sending money 
to Europe was a bad risk. They also 
hoped to discredit the Schuman govern- 
ment and bring on conditions of eco- 
nomic chaos. 

To everyone’s surprise, Schuman’s 


(Concluded on page 11) 





U.S. Colored Troops in the 


Civil War 
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mention of the fact, the American 

Negro soldier has seen fighting in 
practically all of our country’s wars. A 
first-hand account of the experiences of 
one Negro company in the Civil War 
is found in the letters of Henry R. Dun- 
ham, Second Lieutenant of Company 
H, of the 30th Regiment, U. S. Col- 
ored Troops. These letters, covering the 
period from January 18 to April 19, 
1865, were written by Lieutenant Dun- 
ham to his uncle in Sullivan County, 
Pennsylvania, telling him about the bat- 
tles around Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina. 

On January 18, 1865, they landed 
near Fort Fisher, North Carolina, and 
went immediately into action. They 
constructed breastworks across the pe- 


Piercoson histories make little 


Se Sok oa 


ninsula to the Cape Fear River, facing 
toward Wilmington. Henry’s company 
was stationed nearest to Fort Fisher. 
They advanced their picket lines on 
February 14 to within one hundred 
rods of the fort without firing a shot, 
and captured the headquarters of Colo- 
nel Lamb, Confederate commander. 
The colored regiment had no horses 
and had to haul all their guns by hand. 
The Confederates had one or two gun- 
boats in the river and shelled the Union 
troops with little damage. Henry says 
“one of the shells went square over my 
head, not more than ten feet high.” 
The Union Navy was shelling Fort 
Fisher, so that the Rebels couldn’t es- 
cape. Henry’s letter is written on sta- 
tionery captured from Colonel Lamb, 
and with one of his quill pens. He 
writes that he “captured” bed clothing 
and food, including some catfish, 
cleaned and ready to cook.*Henry says 
“the regiment lived fat that day. I don’t 
wonder the Rebs call us Vandals!” 
The baggage of the regiment did not 
catch up with them for nearly a month. 
Henry wrote that he had only his 
blanket and gum pillow, and had to go 
dirty and ragged until the supplies ar- 
rived. Henry took part of his company 
out on reconnaissance and they came 
upon the Confederate breastworks un- 
expectedly. When the Confederates 
opened fire, they threw themselves 
down and lay under fire for three or 
four hours. Henry wrote “I didn’t see a 
single Reb but I heard lots of bullets 


ITS 

Ewing Galloway photo 
The Shaw Memorial, by Augustus Saint Gaudens, on Boston Com- 
mon. Shaw was colonel of the 54th Massachusetts Infantry Regi- 


ment, composed of Negro troops. He was killed in action in 1863. 


and some of them devilish close to my 
head, too.” 

On February 8, 1865, Henry wrote 
that they were camped in a very unde- 
sirable location. He said he didn’t ex- 
pect to make any forward moves until 
General Sherman came up into the 
state and even then he didn’t think the 
colored troops would be used, as Negro 
troops had been used only to hold 
rather than to take positions. 

Deserters came into the Union lines 
every once in a while bringing reports 
that the Confederate army was desert- 
ing by squads and going home. They 
said that more of them would have 
come into the Northern lines but they 
were afraid of the colored troops. Henry 
says: “They have no reason to be afraid, 
for our Darkies would treat them as 
well as the Whites would.” 

On February 14, Henry’s company 
was in a fight but lost only two men 
killed and two wounded. “One man 
was killed within ten feet of me, but I 
did not feel as though I were in any 
danger.” The Colored Brigade charged 
and drove the Confederate line back 
to within sixty rods of their breast- 
works. Orders came to stay there and 
the men began throwing up sand with 
their tin cups and plates. Finally shovels 
were passed along the line and within 
two hours there were substantial breast- 
works the whole length of the brigade. 
This work was done under fire. If any 
man put his head above the works, a 
dozen minie balls came at him, too 
close for comfort. “Our pickets are on 
good terms with the Rebs. They ex- 
change newspapers and don’t fire.” 

By February 20, the troops got 
marching orders and occupied the Con- 
federate line of works, the enemy hav- 
ing abandoned them during the night. 
This continued until they were seven or 
eight miles from Wilmington. They 
camped about sunset, and by eight 
o'clock had a strong line of works along 
the whole front. 

During the night, the Third Brigade, 
in advance of the others, charged the 
Confederates with a skirmish line, but 
was repulsed with a loss of seventy 
killed and wounded. “This morning we 
got’ news that Sherman had _ taken 
Charleston. You ought to have heard 
the cheering along those Darkey lines.” 

On February 23 they advanced about 
ten miles beyond Wilmington, where 
they got word that the Confederates 
had some five hundred Northern pris- 
oners nearby. They started after them, 
but got only as far as a branch of the 
Cape Fear River by sundown. Here 
the Confederates tried to burn the rail- 
way, road and pontoon bridges. “We 
advanced a line of battle to the river, 
where the bullets flew like thunder. We 
were too near to have any fires, as they 
could pick us off from across the river.” 
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Henry cautioned his uncle about re- 
ports being circulated in the North of 
battles that never took place. “News- 
papers Claim that at the Battle of Wil- 
derness where the colored troops 
charged there were lots killed but no 
wounded or prisoners.” According. to 
Henry, this was utterly false, as there 
were no colored troops in that battle. 

On March 29, the Confederates 
charged the Northern picket line and 
shelled their works, but backed out 
when the Northern artillery opened on 
them. “One of the rebel shells struck 
the ground about three rods in front of 
our company. I went out and got it 
after it had lain long enough so I was 
satisfied it wouldn’t explode.” 

A few days later they moved on and 
camped in more pleasant surroundings. 
There were log cabins and plenty of 
raw cotton for beds. “I tell you, raw 
cotton makes a mighty good bed for a 
soldier.” 

On April 1, Henry said he thought 
the rebellion was about played out and 
would be all over by the Fourth of 
july. “They have no heart to fight. They 
are all washed up and all we see admit 
it.” On April 6, news came that Rich- 
mond was taken. There was great cheer- 
ing and excitement. “The news from 
Grant is glorious.” 

By April 15, the troops had marched 
to Raleigh, North Carolina, without a 
battle. Kilpatrick’s Cavalry had driven 
the Confederates out the day before 
and captured most of them. Henry felt 
that the war was practically over. 

April 19, 1865, “Our Colonel said 
this morning that Johnson had surren- 
dered his whole army to General Sher- 
man, including everything east of the 
Mississippi, even to Jeff Davis and his 
Cabinet.” The War was really over! 


Source material for this article was orig- 
inal letters written to my great grand- 
father, Thomas Jefferson Ingham, by Lieu- 
tenant Henry H. Dunham, during the Civil 
War. The letters are in the possession of 
my family. 


France on “The Road Back’ 
(Concluded) 


government proved itself able to cope 
with the situation. How did it happen 
that a government which every one 
thought would be tossed about like a 
feather was able to end the Communist- 
incited disturbances? There are two 
reasons: Premier Schuman came forth 
with a strong, determined set of pro- 
posals, and the people grew tired of 
violence. 

In this crisis Schuman was working 
for the good of the nation, not just his 
political party. He proved this by be- 
ing unafraid to order the police to drive 
the strikers away from vital areas, and 
by actually calling out 80,000 military 
reserves. Under his leadership the Na- 
tional Assembly passed his anti-strike 
bill, which called for heavy penalties 
for sabotage and the use of violence to 
cause a strike. In the face of this strong 
government action, the strikes petered 
out. 

The Communists made the error of 
regarding the workers as robots which 
they would excite at will. They failed 
to understand that the people have only 
a limited amount of endurance. The 
French people no longer wanted to, 
nor could, stand up under the strain of 
domestic disorder; so they did not re- 
spond to the last Communist strike 
orders. 

To make this domestic calm perma- 
nent so that France can rebuild herself 
more quickly, the government must take 
advantage of the people’s weariness of 
political strife. It would be a wise move 
now to launch a campaign to “work 
for France” rather than emphasizing the 
individual parties, and to build up a 
spirit of unity among the French peo- 
ple. If this goal were achieved, and the 
bitter party bickering lessened, the 
French people could unite more pow- 
erfully behind the existing government 
and speed the arrival of the happier 
peacetime that they want so much. 


Judges in Historical Article Award 


Harold U. Faulkner 
Professor of History 


Smith College Harvard 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
Associate Prof. of History 
University 


S. K. Stevens 
State Historian — 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


Current Events Report 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 


BARBARA JAFFE, 17, Albany (N. Y.) Acad- 
emy for Girls. Teacher, Ella Robinson. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 


JOE ONG, 18, Phoenix (Ariz.) Union H. 5S. 
Teacher, Florence Emery. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 


JOAN CLAIRE GERARD, Marylawn School, 
South Orange, N. J., Teacher, Sr. Helen Pierre. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 


Stanley G. Eskin, 18, Oakland (Calif.) H. S. 
Teacher, Helen Wirt. 

Sally O’Hearn, 16, Dominican H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Sister Grace Ellen, O.P. 

Evalea Proffitt, 15, Alden (Kans.) H. S. Teacher, 
Mrs. D. W. Hartman. 

Marjorie A. Tritschler, 17, Union-Endicott H. S., 
Endicott, N. Y. Teacher, Betty Wyke. 

Don Wilson, 17, Ensley H. S., Birmingham, 
Ala. Teacher, Katherine Sprigg. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


David John Carter, 17, Foundation School, 
Berea, Ky. Teacher, Mrs. L. M. Scrivner. 

David Curran, 18, Cooley H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Mrs. H. Gagnon. 

Max Frankel, 17, High School of Music and 
Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Elsie Herrmann 

Francis Ishido, 17, McKinley High School, Hon 
olulu, Hawaii. Teacher, Mrs. Ruth King. 

Donna McBride, 17, College-High School, Bar- 
tlesville, Okla. Teacher, Mary Paxton. 


Historical Article 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
PATRICIA J. INGHAM, 16, Broad St. Sr. H. S., 
Selinsgrove, Pa. Teacher, Eva Herman. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
MARIE DIAMOND, 16, Saint Mary Academy, 
Monroe, Mich. Teacher, Sr. Marie Chantal. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
MARY ELLEN BERNESKI, 16, 
H. S. Teacher, George D. Rise. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Nancy Harrold, 18, Penn (Pa.) H. S$. Teacher, 
W. E. Mcleister. 

Anne Marie Igoe, 17, Nott Terrace H. S., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, Mary G. McGee. 

Al Neale, 17, Powers School, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Teacher, Mrs. Dell Powers. 

George J. Pavlic, 17, North Catholic School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Michael Accetto. 

Regine Andree Vassenet, 15, Evanston (ill.) 
Twp. H. S. Teacher, Mildred Wright. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Robert William Boker, Jr., 16, Senior H. S., 
Joplin, Mo. Teacher, Grace Colvin. 

Mary Louise Burns, Academy of the Holy 
Angels, Fort Lee, N. J. Teacher, Sr. M. Ignatius. 

Lillian Dutton, 17, Plainville (Conn.) H. S. 
Teacher, Anne Grant. 

Burt Holmes, 16, Will Rogers H. S., Tulsa, 
Okla. Teacher, Loretti Wiggins. 

Joyce Martin, 16, Wilson H. S., St. Paul, Minn. 
Teacher, Miss Kachel and Miss Benet. 


Owing to lack of space, it was not ble to 
include additional names of TY 4 
winners in Current Events and Historical Article 
Awards. These students will be notified directly. 


Latrobe (Pa.) 








Challenge of Tomorrow 


significance in history is two-fold: 

first, as the most thorough-going 
domestic reformer in American politics, 
and second, as the world leader in the 
fight against totalitarian tyranny and 
in the construction of a new world 
order. It is what he did as a world 
leader that most concerns us here. 

World War I settled few problems, 
and the League of Nations, deprived of 
American support, proved weak. Ger- 
many, though defeated, refused to ac- 
cept final defeat. Even during the 
1920s some German militarists and in- 
dustrialists began to plan for a new 
war. 

Italy and Japan, though both had 
been on the victorious side, felt that 
they had been cheated out of their just 
rewards at the peace conference. They 
began to plan for vast expansion. 

Their activities soon threatened the 
peace of the whole world. Japan in- 
vaded China, and pursued, for years, 
an undeclared war, the purpose of 
which was complete domination of 
Chinese economy. Italy conquered 
Ethiopia, made trouble throughout 
northern Africa, and supported Fran- 
cisco Franco in the Spanish Civil War 
(1936-39). Germany, under Adolf Hit- 
ler, broke the treaties that bound her at 
the end of World War I, remilitarized 
the Rhineland, took over Austria, 
threatened Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

It was not clear, at first, that these 
developments seriously threatened 
American interests. But as one outrage 
followed another the threat to America 
became clear enough. 

These totalitarian nations tore inter- 
national law to shreds. They estab- 
lished economies that were to be self- 
contained, and that threatened the eco- 
nomic welfare of all nations engaged 
in world trade. They carried on active 
propaganda in all nations, including 
Latin America. Their military ambition 
aimed at the domination of all the 
world. If they were to go on unim- 
peded, they would in the end divide 
up the world between them, leaving 
the United States isolated. 

What could the United States do 
about it? Not much, it seemed. Ameri- 
cans were still disillusioned about 
World War I. They had bound them- 
selves, by ill-considered neutrality legis- 

-lation, not to get involved in any non- 
American conflicts. The first necessity 
for President Roosevelt, then, was to 
arouse public opinion to the danger. 


P'enican Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 


Not until the actual outbreak of 
World War II, with the invasion of 
Poland in the fall of 1939, was Amer- 
ican opinion really aroused. After that, 
events moved swiftly. It became clear 
that, if Britain fell, the United States 
would: stand alone in a world domi- 
nated by Germany and Japan. So 
Roosevelt — aided by wide public sup- 
port — moved to give such aid to Brit- 
ain as he could, and to rearm the 
United States for the eventuality of 
war. 

By such devices as the exchange of 
U. S. overage destroyers for British 
Atlantic bases, and, above all, by Lend- 
Lease, America rushed aid to be- 
leaguered Britain. Meanwhile, Con- 
gress enacted peacetime conscription. 
The Government hurried forward a vast 
program of naval and aircraft construc- 
tion. 

It was clear to the rulers of Germany 
and Japan that they must win before 
American power could make itself felt. 
They had hoped to knock out Britain 
and China quickly. When they failed to 
do this they turned to the next obvious 
step — putting the United States out of 
business before she was actually ready 
for war. Submarine warfare in the 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


Wy, in World Affairs 


Atlantic was part of this. So, too, were 
“fifth column” activities in Latin Amer. 
ica. And so, too, was the attack op 
Pearl Harbor—an unsuccessful act of 
desperation. 

After the British retreat from Dun. 
kirk, British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill had promised to hold out 
until “the New World, with all its 
power and might, speeds forth to the 
rescue and liberation of the Old.” With 
Pearl Harbor that moment came. Amer. 
ica, brought into the fighting war, did 
rescue and liberate the Old World. 

But Pearl Harbor was more than the 
opening battle of the greatest of Amer. 
ican wars. It was the opening chapter 
in a new era of American history. 

The end of the war saw the United 
States incomparably the most power. 
ful nation in the world, with only Rus. 
sia in a position to contest her author. 
ity. It saw placed upon the United 
States the responsibility for supporting 
through the United Nations a world 
order which would assure peace and 
prosperity and, if possible, freedom to 
the individual. It witnessed the U. S. 
in a position of responsibility for the 
reconstruction of European economy 
through the Marshall Plan. 

Can she live up to this responsibility? 
Can she fill a role for which she was 
unprepared by experience? Can she 
prove herself equal to the heaviest de- 
mands ever made upon the generosity, 
the good will, the intelligence, and the 
power, of any nation? 

Only the future can answer these 
questions. 


International News photo 


Destroyers for bases, 1940: British sailors take over from U. S. gobs. 
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Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Scholarship 


Marcia Lebedinsky has 
been chosen to receive 
the University of Pitts- 
burgh Scholarship this 
year. Awarded to “the 
most promising senior 
discovered in Scholastic 
Writing Awards,” the 
scholarship covers four 
years’ full tuition in 
the University’s crea- 
tive writing depart- 
ment. Marcia won first 
place in the Radio Script contest, third place in 
Short Story, fourth place in Poetry, first place 
in Autobiography, fourth place in Review, and 
a commendation in Essay. In 1945 she was 
oworded third place in Radio Script, and a 
year later received two commendations. Marcia, 
who is 16, received her first experience in 
“gssignment” writing at Olinville Jr. H. S, 
(N.Y.C.). She wrote school plays for patriotic 
occasions and war bond drives. In 1945 one 
of her radio plays was presented on Station 
WNYC. A year later she became a student at 
Christopher Columbus H. S. (N.Y.C.) She en- 
tered the Lear School at Miami, Florida, in 1947. 
She is interested in dramatics, Spanish, and 
music — the long-haired variety. 


Owing to lack of- space a large number of 
students who were awarded “Commendations” 
in the various writing divisions could not be 
listed. Such students will receive special certifi- 
cates of merit from their principals. 


L. E. Waterman Co., facturers of fountai 
pens, sponsors the Short Story, Poetry, and 
Essay classifications, listed below. 


Short Story 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 
CONRAD MASON, 16, Edwin Denby H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, J. L. Rosecrance. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 
MURIEL VAN LOT, 17, Washington H. S., Sioux 
Falls, S. D. Teacher, Mrs. Helen J. Ronan. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 
MARCIA LEBEDINSKY, 15, The Lear School, 
Miami Beach, Fla. Teacher, Adele Hyrkin. 


FOURTH PRIZES: Waterman Pen 

Kathleen Collins, 17, Lincoln H. S., Seattle, 
Wash. Teacher, Ann Elizabeth Graves. 

Rupert K. Farnsworth, 17, Robert ©. Fitch H. S., 
Groton, Conn. Teacher Mr. Verne Reynolds. 

Donald Forbes, 17, Mary D. Bradford School, 
Kenosha, Wis. Teacher, Charlotte A. Moody. 

Glen Gresham, 16, Highland Park (Mich.) 
H. S. Teacher, Elizabeth Hunt. 

Barbara Heft, 17, Midwood H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Rose Risikoff. 

Audree Joseph, 16, West Ki. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. ® 

Nancy Lyon, 17, Bristol (Conn.) H. S. Teacher, 
Grace Stack. 

William Rouse, 17, Senn H. S., Chicago, Ill. 
Teacher Ella W. Kracke. 

Joan Skinner, 17, Bloomington (ill.) H. S. 
Teacher, Lorraine Kraft. 

Evelyn Jean Stewart, 16, Lincoln H. S., Canton, 
Ohio. Teacher, Valerie G. Rifle. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Julius Abrams, 16, James Monroe H. S., Bronx, 
N. Y. Teacher, David Gold. 





Prize Winners 
in the Writing Division 


Joan Brown, 16, Ensley H. S., Birmingham, 
Ala. Teacher, Katherine R. Sprigg. 

Joseph Clayton, Red Bank (N. J.) Catholic H. S. 
Teacher Sister M. Anina. 

Edith Ehrman, 15, Horace Greeley School, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia Kurson. 

James Garrett Ekwall, 17, Evanston (Ill.) Twp. 
H. S. Teacher, Ralph Potter. 

Lloyd McGlincy, 17, Mt. Lebanon H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Virginia A. Elliott. 

Phyllis Meras, 16, Northfield School for Girls, 
East Northfield, Mass. Teacher, Lillian Mac- 
Donald. 

Richard Lee Warren, 17, Grosse Pointe (Mich.) 
H. S. Teacher, Dorothy E. Bunyan. 

Gene Wright, 17, Taft (Calif.) Union H. S. 
Teacher, Mabel Myers. 

John Zvonar, 17, Mount Saint Joseph School, 
Baltimore, Md. Teacher, Brother Martin John, 


Essay 


FIRST PRIZE: $56 
BARBARA STEVENS, 16, Horace Greeley School, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia Kurson. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 each (tie) 
CAROL AGGEN, 17, Lincoln H. S., Manitowoc, 
Wis. Teacher, Dorothy Crain. 
RUTH ELESE GARDNER, 17, Cheyenne (Wyo.) 
Sr. H. S. Teacher, Gladys Nimmo. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 
GLORIA MATHEWS, 17, West Seattle H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 


FOURTH PRIZES: Waterman Pen 

Mary Ellen Berneski, 16, Latrobe (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mabel Lindner. 

James Lewis Brostman, 16, Weir H. S., Weirton, 
W. Va. Teacher, Elma Adalis. 

Margaret Dorsie, 16, Manual Arts Sr. H. 3. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Florence Koehler. 

Richard George, 17, Midwood H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Rose Risikoff. 

Sau! Helfgott, 18, James Monroe H. S., Bronx, 
N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Kirst. 

Kathryn Hillman, Cathedral H. S., Trenton, 
N. J. Teacher, Sister M. La Salle. 

David W. Lundberg, Bloomfield (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Katharine Willioms. 

Clare McKee, 17, Mt. Lebanon H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Virginia A. Elliott. 

Elaine Miesen, 18, Proviso Twp. H. S., May- 
wood, Ill. Teacher, Florence |. Otis. 

Kay Smith, 17, Our Lady of Mercy Academy, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Sister M. Regina. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Shirley Birch, 15, Owego (N.Y.) Free Academy. 
Teacher, Mrs. Katharine Blanchard. 

James Ephgrave, 17, Bloom Twp. H. S., Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill. Teacher, Florence Wallace. 

Nancy Jordan, 17, Johnstown (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, E. Owen. 

Marie Ellen Liston, 17, Nott Terrace H. S., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Olive Weeks. 


Pat McClellan, 16, West Seattle H. S., Seattle, 
Wash. Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 

Hazel Moore, 17, Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Loretta Byrne. 

Judith O'Malley, St. Mary's H. S., Bismarck, 
N. D. Teacher, Sister Paschal, O.S.B. 

Charles Roy Prohaska, 16, High School, Nam- 
pa, Idaho. Teacher, Dilla Tucker. 

Dorothy Stern, 17, Austin H. S., Chicago, Ill. 
Teacher, Mr. H. A. Berens. 


Poetry 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 
S. L. STEVENSON, 16, Alameda (Calif.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mr. F. Cummings. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 

MATTHEW HOCHBERG, 17, New Utrecht H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Edna S. Rosen- 
crontz. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 

MICHAEL GIRSDANSKY, 15, Isaac E. Young 
H. S.. New Rochelle, N. Y. Teacher, 
Upham. 


FOURTH PRIZES: Waterman Per 

Robert B. Alfather, 17, Cooley H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Miss M. M. Ferguson. 

Vera Brna, 18, Midwood H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. Rose Risikoff. 

Ralph Glisson, 17, Lower Merion Sr. H. S., Ard- 
more, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. Elizabeth Fowler. 

Julian Grossman, 16, Allentown (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss D. Schlicher. 

Robert Baxter Kwit, 15, Bronx H. S. of Science, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Rachel Povereny. 

Marcia Lebedinsky, 15, The Lear School, Miami 
Beach, Fla. Teacher, Adele Hyrkin. 

Mary Lou Mohr, 17, Balboa H. S., Balboa Hts., 
Canal Zone. Teacher, Katherine Jessup. 


Fannie 
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Dorothy Jeanne Smith, 15, Meadville (Pa.) 
H. S. Teacher, Adelaide de Mai 

Lucy C. Turnbull, 16, Lancaster (Ohio) H. S. 
Teacher, Grace Griffith. 

Mayer Zeldis, 17, Central H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Spencer S. Fishbaine. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Gaynor Francis Bradish, 17, Nott Terrace H. S., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Olive F. Weeks. 

Patricia Cross, 17, Bethlehem Central H. S., 
Delmar, N. Y. Teacher, Carl Freudenreich. 

James Garrett Ekwall, 17, Evanston (ill.) Twp. 
H. S. Teacher, Ralph Potter. 

Nancy Lou Fredriks, 17, Bethlehem Central 
H. S., Delmar, N. Y. Teacher, Carl Freudenreich. 

Florence Griffin, 17, Logan (Utah) Sr. H. S. 
Teacher, Inez Maughan. 

Laura Hourtienne, 16, Mt. Clemens (Mich.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Lucile Stewart. 

Roberta Kirchik, 16, Midwood H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Rose Risikoff. 

S. Ted Lewis, 18, Tyrone (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, 
Minnie Moore. 

Diana Ruth Schechter, 17, Philadelphia (Pa.) 
H. S. for Girls. Teacher, Dr. Rose Glaymen. 

James Wheeler, 17, Abilene (Texas) H. S. 
Teacher, Selma L. Bishop. 


Literary Article 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
BETTY ANN BESCH, 17, Albany (N. Y.) Acad- 
emy for Girls. Teacher, Ella R. Robinson. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
JERRY GRUNDFEST, 17, Phoenix (Ariz.) Union 
H. S. Teacher, Delpha Davis. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 

JEROME G. LOUDERBACK, 17, lona Prepara- 
tory School, New Rochelle, N. Y. Teacher, Rev- 
erend Brother Perry. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Nell Bryant, 17, Granby H. S., Norfolk, Va. 
Teacher, M. Cornelia Stahr. 

Judith Daley, 16, Allentown 
Teacher, Miss Schlicher. 

Jane Jackson, 17, Hyde Park H. S., Chicago, 
ill. Teacher, Margaret Sturgeon. 

Rose Kimura, 17, Hyde Park H. S., Chicago, 
ill. Teacher, Margaret Sturgeon. 

Ann Schaf, Academy of the Holy Angels, Fort 
lee, N. J. Teacher, Sister M. Ignatius, S.S.N.D. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Nancy Connell, Academy of the Holy Angels, 
Fort Lee, N. J. Teacher, Sister M. 
S.S.N.D. 

Carol Gorenflo, 18, Horace Greeley School, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia Kurson. 

Herbert Leland Grossman, 17, Alliance (Ohio) 
H. S. Teacher, Lucy A. McKibben. 

Barbara Hefi, 17, Midwood H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Rose Risikoff. 
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Armando Henriquez, Jr., 17, Hillsborough 
H. S., Tampa, Fla. Teacher, Mrs. P. Donnelly. 

Betty M. Johnson, 16, Allentown (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Dorothy C. Schlicher. 

Walter L. Jones, 15, Lyons Twp. H. S., La 
Grange, Ill. Teacher, Kathryn Keefe. 

Lucia Langthorn, 17, Horace Greeley School, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia Kurson. 

Helen Louise Pellman, 17, Albany (N. Y.) 
Academy for Girls. Teacher, Ella R. Robinson. 

Betsy Strother, 16, Beaver (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, 
Mrs. B. V. Cook. 


General Article 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
LUCILLE FREIDENREICH, Nutley (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Marian Walker. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
ARLENE SINS, 17, West Leyden (N. Y.) Cen- 
tral School. Teacher, Mrs. D. N. Sins. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
ROBERT M. JONES, 17, Centerville (lowa) 
H. S. Teacher, Mr. R. Robinson. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

John E. Bakken, 17, Horace Greeley School, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia Kurson. 

Sally Lov Donnan, 15, St. Agnes School, 
Albany, N. Y. Teacher, Margaret Braswell. 

Helen A. Germani, 17, Saint Mary Academy, 
Monroe, Mich. Teacher, Sister Marie Chantal. 

Jacqueline Loehrer, 16, Mundelein Cathedro! 
H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Sister M. Frances 
Therese. 

Thomas M. McDonough, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ton, S.M. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Betty Ausman, 17, Senior H. S., Cheyenne, 
Wyo. Teacher, Florence Stevens. 

George R. Barry, 17, Horace Greeley School, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia Kurson. 

Grace Ann Berberick, 18, Mount Carmel Acad- 
emy, Wichita, Kans. Teacher, Sister M. Edward 
Ann, B.V.M. 

George Wm. Bethke, Jr., 17, Senior H. S., 
Wauwatosa, Wis. Teacher, S. Katherine Leh- 
mann. 

Doris Everson, 18, Pontiac (Mich.) Sr. H. S. 
Teacher, Miss H. L. Hunt. 

Janyce Keyes, 17, West H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. 

Katherine Anne Malone, 17, Shortridge H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Mrs. L. Steiger. 

Samvel William Mapel, 17, Dodge City (Kans.) 
Sr. H. S. Teacher, Geneva Herndon. 

James Merrell, 17, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Mrs. L: Steiger. 

Ruthann Person, 17, Point Loma Sr. H. S., San 
Diego, Calif. Teacher, Mrs. Christianson. 


16, Purcell H. S., 
Teacher, Brother J. Harring- 


Review 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
WILLIAM REEDY, 15, Northwest Jr. H. $., Read. 
ing, Pa. Teacher, M. Elizabeth Bucher. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
ROBERT A. JURAN, 19, Tuckahoe (N. Y.) H.$, 
Teacher, Beulah Wohlbeck. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
PATRICIA CROSS, 17, Bethlehem Central H, $, 
Delmar, N. Y. Teacher, Carl Freudenreich. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Gaynor Francis Bradish, 17, Nott Terrace H.§$, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Olive Weeks, 

Robert Immerman, 15, Bronx (N. Y.) H. S. of 
Science. Teacher, Dorothy Frank. 

Marcia Lebedinsky, 15, The Lear School, Miami 
Beach, Fla. Teacher, Adele Hyrkin. 

Jean Michel Perreault, 17, Glennon H. §, 
Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Sister M. Aquinas, 
R.S.M. 

Helen Spielhaupter, 17, Chagrin Falls (Ohio) 
H. S. Teacher, Elsa J. Carroll. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Mary Doty, 17, Cooley H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Robert Rothman. 

Dwight E. J- n, 17, High School, Wes 
Branch, lowa. 1 cher, Mrs. Elizabeth Wittmer. 

Allan Kaufman, 17, Bronx (N. Y.) H. S. of 
Science. Teacher, Dorothy Frank. 

Charles Marowitz, 16, Seward Park H. S., New 
York, N. Y. Teacher, Juliette Klinger. 

Joe Ong, 18, Phoenix (Ariz.) Union H. § 
Teacher, Florence Emery. 

Paul H. Sharar, 16, Clinton (lowa) H. §. 
Teacher, Gladys N. Arnold. 

John L. Skeel, 17, Chagrin Falls (Ohio) H. S. 
Teacher, Elsa J. Carroll. 

Loretta June Valtz, 17, Lynn (Mass.) English 
H. S. Teacher, Alice Donovan. 

Thomas Ward, 16, Senior H. S., Wauwatosa, 
Wis. Teacher, S. Katherine Lehmann. 

Seymour Yellin, Weequahic H. S., Newark, 
N. J. Teacher, Charles Brodsky. 


Jutobiographical Sketch 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 

MARCIA LEBEDINSKY, 15, The Lear School, 
Miami Beach, Fla. Teacher, Adele Hyrkin. 
FIRST PRIZE: $25 

ANN LOUISE HYDE, 17, Great Neck (N. Y.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mary Patton. 
THIRD PRIZE: $10 

BARBARA MILLER, 17, Shortridge H. S., Indion- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, Mrs. Eugenia Hayden. 
FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Florence Griffin, 17, Logan (Utah) Sr. H. §. 
Teacher, Inez Maughan. 


Ernestine Taggard Memorial Prize 


The Ernestine Taggard Memorial Prize of $100, honor- 


ing the memory of Senior Scholastic’s late Literary 


Editor, is not awarded this year for lack of suitable 


candidates. The prize is annually awarded to the high 


school senior whose entries display special versatility 


and a grasp of creative writing in all its phases. 


GLADYS SCHMITT 
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Eunice Jensen, 17, West H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. 

Sheila Morrison, 16, Horace Greeley School, 
Choppaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia Kurson. 

Jean Pierce, 15, Horace Greeley School, Chap- 
poqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia Kurson. 

Coro! Sautbine, 16, West H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Borbara Beckwith, 17, Horace Greeley School, 
Chappoqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia Kurson. 

Bob Henderson, 15, Franklin H. S., Seattle, 
Wash. Teacher, Lydia Lindberg. 

Nancy Gene Hess, 16, Horace Greeley School, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia Kurson. 

Sylvia Lopez, 16, Mt. Lebanon H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Virginia Elliott. 

Sharon Mason, 17, Horace Greeley School, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia Kurson. 

Dovid L. McKean, 17, Burlingame (Calif.) H. S. 

Jean Methven, 16, West H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. 

Judy Snarenberger, 18, West H. S., Minne- 
opolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. 


The following radio clastifications (Original 
Radio Dramas, Non-Drama Scripts, and Radio 
Drama Adaptation) are conducted in coopera- 
tion with Association for Education by Radio. 
Sponsored by Audio Devices, Inc., makers of 
Audiodises. 


Original Radio Dramas 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
SANDRA WRIGHT, 17, Union-Endicott H. S., 
Endicott, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Edna Finch. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
JO ANNE KELLEY, 17, De Vilbiss H. S., Toledo, 
Ohio. Teacher, Olive McHugh. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
ROBERT MORGAN, Summit (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Ida Herrmann. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Barbara Cohn, 17, Oak Park (ill.) Twp. H. S. 
Teacher, Mildred Linden. 

Verdelle Garnett, South Side H. S., Newark, 
N. J. Teacher, Mrs. L. Pomeroy. 

Randall Garrison, 17, Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Teacher, Carl G. Wonn- 
berger. 

Bob Klamm, 17, Wyandotte H. S., Kansas City, 
Mo. Teacher, H. A. Billingsley. 

Judith Teitler, 16, James Madison H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Teacher, Edward Stasheff. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Jim Blue, 17, Jefferson H. S., Portland, Ore, 
Teacher, Irene Campbell. 

Janice Claire Good, 17, Soldan H. S., St. 
lovis, Mo. Teacher, Gertrude Lucas. 

Edward Griffin, 16, Redford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Marjorie Stevens. 

Norma Hoyt, 17, Pontiac (Mich.) Sr. H. S. 
Teacher, Ola B. Hiller. 

Donald Laurer, 16, John Marshall School, 
Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. K. Saunders. 

Jacqueline Stewart, 18, Burlingame (Calif.) 
H. S. Teacher, Fern Harvey. 

Robert Stone —Jerry Brown, 17, Binghamton 
(N. Y.). Teacher, Raymond Merchant. 

Jean Vanesky, 17, Hickory H. S., Sharon, Pa. 
Teacher, Mrs. Jane Miller. 

John E. Bloom, 17, Binghamton (N. Y.) Central 
H. S. Teacher, Miss Lemon. 

June Ann Coghill, 17, St. Joseph’s Academy, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


National Conference of 
Christians and Jews 


Jim Kissane of Pocatel- 
lo (Idaho) H. S., whose 
radio play was award- 
ed a Commendation, 
receives the 1948 
Award given by the 
National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 
This $50 prize goes to 
the student whose 
writing best shows “an 
appreciation of the 
need for unity and un- 
derstanding g all religi groups.” Jim 
has an impressive list of achievements, among 
them — president of the Boy’s Council, delegate 
to Idaho Boys’ State, second place winner in 
American Legion Oratorical contest, member 
of National Honor Society, letters in basketball 
and baseball, a scholarship to Grinnell. 





Non-Drama Scripts 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
MARCIA LEBEDINSKY, 15, The Lear School, 
Miami Beach, Fla. Teacher, Adele Hyrkin. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
EDWARD GEORGE TARKINSON, 16, Brockton 
(Mass.) H. S. Teacher, Ruth T. Cosgrove. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
JEAN MAHONY, Rahway (N. J.) H. S. Teacher, 
Anne M. O'Donnell. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Sidney Bloom, 17, Bloom Twp. H. S., Chicago 
Heights, Ill. Teacher, Florence Wallace. 

Polly Conwicke, 16, Union-Endicott H. S., Endi- 
cott, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Edna A. Finch. 

June Jacobs, 17, Central H. S., Tulsa, Okla. 
Teacher, Isabelle Ronan. 

Bethelen Timmons, 18, West Branch (lowa) 
Consolidated Schools. Teacher, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wittmer. 

Richard Wainwright, 15, Brockton (Mass.) H. S. 
Teacher, Ruth T. Cosgrove. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Janet Dougherty, Academy of the Holy Angels, 
Fort Lee, N. J. Teacher, Sister M. Anelita. 

Shirley Eversole, 17, Latrobe (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mary Lovise McBride. 

Stan Higdon, 16, East H. S., Waterloo, lowa. 
Teacher, L. L. Zimmerman. 

Madeleine Marks, 17, James Madison H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Edward Stasheff. 

Abbott R. Miller, 16, Brockton (Mass.) H. S. 
Teacher, Ruth T. Cosgrove. 

Joel Rankin, 16, Brockton (Mass.) H. S. Teacher, 
Ruth T. Cosgrove. 

Leonard Reiser, 16, Boys High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Teacher, Helen Benson. 

Melvin Walter Wachs, 17, Central H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Spencer Fishbaine. 

Prudence Yochem, 17, Tiffin (Ohio) Columbian 
H. S. Teacher, Mary Herron. 


RadioDrama Adaptation 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 

JUNE LIVINGSTON, 17, High School of Music 
and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Edward 
Stasheff. 
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SECOND PRIZE: $15 
ENID F. KARETNICK, Weequahic H. S. Annex, 
Newark, N. J. Teacher, Marie E. O'Connor. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
LEONARD REISER, 16, Boys H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Teacher, Helen Benson. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Jerry Colet, 16, Central H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Spencer Fishbaine. 

Randall Garrison, 17, Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Teacher, Carl G. Wonn- 
berger. 

Margaret Marria, 17, Mackenzie H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Granger Gibbons. 

Alice Murphy, 17, Cooley H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Marjorie M. Stowell. 

Judith Teitler, 16, James Madison H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Teacher, Edward Stasheff. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Jim Blue, 17, Jefferson H. S., Portland, Ore. 
Teacher, Irene Campbell. 

Tarleton Dechert, 17, Wyandotte H. S., Kansas 
City, Kans. Teacher, H. A. Billingsley. 

Bernice Kleezewski, 17, Resurrection H. S., 
Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Sister Celine, C.R. 

Carmella Scannelli, East Orange (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mr. M. H. Blodgett. 

Ruth Schindler, 15, Francis T. Nicholls School, 
New Orleans, La. Teacher, Miss L. B. Reynolds. 

Marilyn Smith, 18, DeVilbiss H. S., Toledo, 
Ohio. Teacher, Olive McHugh. 

Sabra Yayoi Taniguchi, 16, Waimea High & 
Elementary School, Kauai, 
Teacher, Jacqueline Montgomery. 

Deleon Wilson, 16, Anderson (ind.) Sr. H. S. 
Teacher, Mary Ethel Thurston. 


Humor 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
RENEE RAHLENS, 14, Abraham Lincoln H. $., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. J. Shapiro. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
JEAN SCOTT, 17, Horace Greeley School, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia M. Kurson. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 

NANCY ANN SULLIVAN, 17, Albert Lea 
(Minn.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Edna Gerchen. 
FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Merle Hirsh, 16, Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Elizabeth Malick. 

Lillian A. Lind, 16, Nathan Hale H. S., West 
Allis, Wis. Teacher, Mr. F. J. Roberts. 

Delores Morgret, 18, Johnstown (Pa.) H. S. 

Melvin Plotinsky, 14, Isaac E. Young H. S., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Teacher, Fannie Upham. 

Joan Striefling, 17, Central H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Spencer Fishbaine. 


Waimea, Howaii. 


Owing to lack of space, it was not possible to 
include names of Honorable Mention winners in 
Humor. These students will be notified directly. 


RADIO JUDGES 


mV TUNICK MORTON WISHENGRAD 





FIRST PRIZE, POETRY 


STANFORD LEE STEVENSON 


Alameda (Calif.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mr. F. Cummings 


Cartouche: A Portrait 


These echoes. They can hardly be 
called but echoes. 

Yet they whisper and scream 
where the whispers and screams 
have been hushed. 

They are the last of the new which is 
old 

and they shelter the cause of their pass- 
ing. 

No __ blueprints 
echoes. 

They shall seldom remain but echoes 

While they motion and waver 
where motions and wavers 
have been stilled. 

They are the last of the new which is 
old 

and they shelter the cause of their pass- 
ing. 


prepared for these 


No one cared about the windows for 
they were to be draped with plush. 
Nothing bothered with the walls beside 

the printed papers 
that ' eld them together. 
And even the dyes on those were 
weak. 


Plaster has a habit of hugging the lath 
that it steadies. 

Redwood boards are always boards 
and plaster never quite lets go. 

Cornices which were nothing more at 


have been gilded. 
Cornices which only balance the bland- 
stained panels 
have been white. 
Cornices which lifted valances and 
helped the purple velvet to the floor 
have been greyed by the pigments 
of the home. 


Most of the putty in the window-casing 
is still caring for its charge 
while the center part and crystal 
part 
lies splintered on the carpet 
And the grasping remains praying. 





These moments. They can hardly be 
called but moments. 
While they falter and reel where 
the falters and reels 
have been spent. 
They are the last of the new which is 
old 
and they shelter the cause of their pass- 
ing. 
No one cared about the gardens 
for they were to be filled with 
people 
and no one cares about the gardens 
when convenience is hampered. 
Nothing bothered with the walks 
and gates of iron 
which were blackened like a jet 
acanthus 
have been ignored. 


No one can forget a time. 

Nothing happens that is 
enough that it might fade. 

No man forgets a place when he be- 
longs. 


obsolete 


Children sing Christmas songs in some 
of them at certain times 
a few can still recall the words. 


ROBERT P. T. COFFIN 


WITTER BYNNER 


SENIOR 


The windows which are only win. 
dows 
the mortar of mortar 
cartouches and dados and rag- 
weed and hemp 
have little in common with dust. 
Yet dust is very friendly when there is 
nothing else. 


They are the last of the new which is 
old 

and they shelter the cause of their pass- 
ing. 


OPERA NUMBER ONE IN F MAJOR 
being a series of songs 


Overture 
There is fog. There is color. There is 
music. 
Seldom can a city boast of these 
three characteristics. 
There is art: The Civic Center with its 
smokily-domed City Hall, 
with its shadows of Versailles, its 
marble-of-the-sea, 
and its ivory walls bleeding molten 
ore on its ivory 
walls: 
The California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, cloistered 
and founted and vaulted: 
pylons of granite and granite of 
Nevada and Utah and Marin 
in the Stock Exchange: 
with Sun Yat-sen and tempera: 
of plinths and piers in travertine, 
of Lohengrin’s Swan in 
the lagoon of the isle of the dead, 
the corroded colonnade: 
with Four-fifty Sutter: 
and with its name: San Francisco 
There is fog. There is color. There is 
music. 
Never has another city owned these in 
such startlingly wonderful propor 
tions. 


Prologue 
When a hill is formed by God 
who plans things well when He 
has a mind to 





MARIANNE C. MOOR 
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We either worship it or climb it 

or chop it up and sail it to China. 
When a hill is erected by Man 

who wears overalls and collects 

union wages 
It is generally agreed upon by those 
who influence others 
that we must ride upon it. 


If any god 
and there have been a number 
should view the earth while paus- 
ing on a mortal’s height 
He would probably be run over. 


Act I 


Occasionally the walls will have to be 
redone. : 
Occasionally, as the caretakers die; 
and aided by indifferent gale and 
swamp and mist 
and dust and posterity 
(which never seems to come but 
does) 
the urns shall crush upon altars. 
Occasionally the men will come and 
eat their lunches 
and slop their yellow paint and drive 
nails and spikes 
and wedges and barbs into living 
veins of tender cypress shafts. 
Occasionally when the temple is ice 
when the Priestesses falter 
when the marbles are hacked into 
a national address-book 
The walls will have to be redone. 


Act Il 


You can’t cross a street when you ap- 
proach The Bridge, 
if you should try you would probably 
be arrested. 
And then you tunnel 
and dive and crawl through ala- 
baster catacombs and vaulting 
cellars. 
You can’t climb upon the structure 
when you approach The Bridge, 
if you should try you would probably 
be arrested. 
Yet you stumble on chimneys 


and rock above the tallest tree and ~ 


POETRY 1ST PRIZE 


The greater part of 
Stanford Lee Steven- 
son's education has 
been centered in the 
San Francisco Bay area. 
He is graduating from 
Alameda H. S. and 
plans to enter the Cali- 
fornia School of Fine 
Arts. In addition to 
writing he has worked 
in creative art. He won 
first place in the Northern Calif. National Scho- 
lastic Art Awards in 1945. He is particularly 
interested in writing and designing for the 
stage, hopes to correlate these into a career. 


MAY 


24, 1948 


cringe beneath the shortest 
stucco wall. 
You can’t drop shoes or pencils from 
the side when you are on The Bridge, 
if you should try you would probably 
be arrested. 
Still you tangle with wires 
and are smeared with paint and 
thrown by great granite boul- 
ders. 
You can’t go in swimming while you're 
upon The Bridge, 
if you should try they would probably 
never find you. 


SECOND PRIZE, POETRY 


MATTHEW HOCHBERG 
New Utrecht H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. Edna S. Rosencrantz 


In Indictment of Myself Alone 


I saw a colored man 
drunkweaving, 

and _ tiredwalking 
the lifeless, unprejudiced streets, 
repeating in gentle rhythm 
“Scrambled eggs for Christmas. 


Away from ego 

I was selftorn 

into another man’s world. 
Since time 

took a first breath 

and Man ceased being kind 
(It had become too difficult.) 
Negro has been a good synonym 
for hatelost : 
unsanctuaried. 


We lynch them here. 


To have no past but ugly, 

no present but pain, 

no future but hate, 

is no way to enjoy Beethoven 
or Vincent Van Gogh 


For an angermoment 

I forever fearemancipated. 
I saved, 

I educated, 

and I had conviction. 


But none of my strength is long 

and my conviction is weary. 

So upon seeing the fights 

on television that evening, 

I rooted for all the Negro fighters 
and my uncle called them “nigger.” 


Scrambled eggs for Christmas, 
and oatmeal for Thanksgiving, 
poor colorbound people. 


Danse Macabre 


Soft on the wind 
Are the feet 
Of the prancing dead. 


Hanging in air 
Are whirling limbs 
In ungainly tread. 


Dipping down 
Then gaily around go, while 
Children ask in wondering sigh; 


“Tell us brothers 
Why dance you 
So high.” 








———$—————— 





POETRY 2ND PRIZE 


Matthew Hochberg has 
been writing since he 
was 12 — short stories, 
poetry and essays. His 
ambition is to be a 
novelist. He is editor 
in chief of the New 
Utrecht H. S. senior 
magazine and has been 
working on the school 
magazine for six terms. 
He tells us that he is 
5’ 11” tall and weighs 175 lbs. His favorite 
forms of amusement are swimming, wrestling 
and eating—in that order. He says he has a 
twin sister who should write, but doesn’t. 





POETRY 3RD PRIZE 


Science and writing are 
Michael Girsdansky’s 
chief interests. His lik- 
ing for science is de- 
rived from his father, 
who is a surgeon. From 
his ther he gained 
his love of prose and 
poetry. He finds much 
to occupy him. His ac- 
tivities range all the 
way from junior speak- 
ing bureaus to the Boy Scouts. He is still un- 
certain about his life’s work at 15, but it will 
be in writing or medical research. In the mean- 
time he will go on writing to perfect style. 





Ane 





A review of the second Reading Symphony Concert 


Conductor and Soloist 


ESTERDAY Readingites were 
again privileged to hear their 
own symphony orchestra, present- 
ing a fine and varied program to a 
packed house in the Rajah Theatre. 
Alexander Hilsberg, noted musician and 
associate conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, conducted a program of 
Prokofieff, Haydn, and Beethoven. The 
soloist was the brilliant young first cell- 
ist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Sam- 
uel H. Mayes, who played Haydn’s 
Cello Concerto in D. The program 
opened with Prokofieff’s Classical Sym- 
phony, and Beethoven’s Eroica Sym- 
phony completed the concert. 

The Prokofieff work is one of the 
finest contemporary compositions in the 
repertoire, exhibiting great originality 
on the part of the composer. Mr. Hils- 
berg and the orchestra gave the little 
symphony (thirteen minutes) a typi- 
cally concise and brilliant performance. 
The symphony opens with a sparkling 
allegro, and a touching and thoughtful 
larghetto follows. A delightful gavotte 
and a racing boisterous finale conclude 
the work. As is obvious, the symphony 
was created strictly in the classical style 
of Mozart and Haydn, following def- 
inite rules and regulations. However, 
the composer’s intent was not to write 
a symphony copying Mozart, but one 
which that great Master might have 
composed had he lived today. The 
piquancy and charm of Prokofieff's 
modern-sounding humor shines through 
the classical exterior of this masterpiece 
in miniature. The work was given a 
rousing reception. 

Mr. Mayes’ performance of the 
Haydn concerto, aside from a few weak 
moments and considerable bow-scratch- 
ing, was artistically done. The warmth 
‘of his tone, hard to produce in a cum- 


By WILLIAM REEDY 


Northwest Junior H. S., Reading, Pa. 
Teacher, Elizabeth Bucher 


FIRST PRIZE REVIEW 


bersome instrument like the violincello, 
was exceptionally appealing. The or- 
chestra’s accompaniment was, as usual, 
superb. However, it is dubious whether 
all this work was worth the effort. The 
concerto, although possessing a great 
deal of the Haydnesque charm, has, at 
least to this listener, very few if any 
inspired moments. It is definitely not 
the work of Haydn of the London sym- 
phonies, resplendent with genius. More- 
over, the work could have been written 
by many of Haydn’s contemporaries. 

At intermission, Rene Irwin, Presi- 
dent of the Reading Symphony Orches- 
tra Association, announced the program 
for the next concert, an all-orchestral 
one. In view of the fact that he re- 
ceived many complaints concerning the 
hackneyed and repetitious programs 
presented in the past, this season will 
inaugurate a new era of different and 
novel performances by the orchestra. 
This listener agrees heartily with Mr. 
Irwin. The next concert will be all- 
Russian, including Rachmaninoffs E 
Minor Symphony, Kabalevsky’s Fete 
Populaire, two selections from Khacha- 
turian’s popular ballet suite, Gayne, and 
Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and Juliet fan- 
tasy-overture. 

Getting back to yesterday’s concert, 
the high spot of the program was Mr. 
Hilsberg’s magnificent reading of Bee- 
thoven’s monumental Eroica Symphony. 
Noble and plastic in form, it com- 
panioned the flight of the symphony 
itself, which is the highest possible 
praise. The orchestra responded vali- 
antly to its conductor's frenzied leader- 
ship, the glorious music of the Master 
issuing forth with its proper tonal 
beauty and done in exactly the right 


SENIOR 


tempo in almost all cases. Through the 
heroic pages of the first movement, 
with its tremendous development sec. 
tion and “Battle” climax, one could 
hear the roundness and fullness of tone 
notably absent at the first concert of 
the current season. The stupendous 
“Funeral March,” the greatest in al] 
music, followed hard on. 

The Symphony’s men played for all 
their worth, and the overpowering cli- 
max with the incantation of the homs 
broughts tears to the eyes of this and 
many other listeners. The onrushing 
scherzo, one of Beethoven’s greatest 
contributions to music, was beautifully 
performed, especially in the mellow 
trio for the horns. Although the con- 
cluding theme and variations always 
convey a sense of anti-climax, it is stil] 
thrilling music and a fitting conclusion 
for this massive work. These “Prometh- 
eus” variations were taken a little fast, 
but this served only to excite the audi- 
ence ‘a trifle more. But oh, the audi- 
ence — 

People evidently do not seem to real- 
ize that a mob of concertgoers invari- 
ably late for the opening are a great 
source of annoyance to other listeners. 
Yesterday's exhibition was exception- 
ally bad. Scores of people were still 
finding their seats after the Prokofief 
symphony had begun, and Mr. Hibls- 
berg had been forced to stand and wait 
and wait to lift his baton. 


At the last Haage concert, featuring 
the eminent violinist Zino Francescatti, 
the audience insisted on applauding not 
only between movements, but during 
the movements themselves. But when 
the performance was over, they just 
couldn’t seem to get up enough energy 
to applaud. This fact was deplorably 
apparent after yesterday's moving per- 
formance of the Eroica Symphony. This 
listener was justifiably angered when 
the fickle audience, obviously enthralled 
by the performance, gave the con- 
ductor one half-hearted curtain call. 
Surely Hilsberg is no Toscanini or Wal- 
ter, and the Symphony is not the New 
York Philharmonic; stil] this great per- 
formance deserved at least five or six 
curtain calls. 

And when Reading audiences do ap- 
plaud loudly hoping for encores (as 
most all of us do), half the members 
of the audience, ignorant of proper eti- 
quette, pick up their hats and coats and 
try to “beat the crowd,” thereby making 
the cherished encores impossible. Let's 
hope this situation improves in the 
future. We of Reading making a laugh- 
ingstock of ourselves in the eyes of vis- 
iting artists and orchestras. Anyway, 
yesterday’s concert was a musical ex- 
perience many of us won't soon forget. 
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By BARBARA STEVENS 
Horace Greeley School 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Teacher, Sylvia M. Kurson 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY 


HoBscOB Vern 


The little country store stirred 


to life with the evening mail 


a matter of fact, I was quite happy 

to be going to Hobscob with about 
two hours before dark. That’s my cur- 
few hour in the summer. Just in case I 
was going to be late, I'd worn a white 
blouse and carried a white handkerchief. 
They looked better than a beerjacket, 
anyway. 

Along the road the underbrush was 
trimmed, shaped and boxed like Eng- 
lish hedges — Hobscob is very neat — 
and the brownish grass was scythed 
so closely that it looked like’a door mat. 

Hobscob’s only store sat back from 
the road — almost like a house. It was 
painted yellow, with a big black and 
gold sign right under the roof, reading 
“Hobscob Community Market — Roy 
Day, proprietor and owner. 

I passed the two red gasoline tanks, 
standing like guards a little way from 
the porch of the store. (I could almost 
see how their hoses would salute, noz- 
zies against the Mobilgas sign, when 
Captain Halladay of the sword-fisher 
“Bertha” came by.) I was early, but I 
decided to ask Nancy for the mail, any- 
way. In the back room, Jim and Roy 
were arguing, and Nancy, Roy’s wife, 
was shut up behind the post office box. 

Roy gets drunk. The people say, 
“He’s at it again.” From the first sum- 
mer person’s arrival in the beginning 


WAS IN no hurry to get the mail. As 
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of June until the last one’s large bill is 
paid in October, he’s slightly drunk. 
And he looks so childish sometimes. His 
dirty-blond hair curls over his fore- 
head, and rivulets of perspiration come 
over his nose, dropping onto his lips. 
For all his forty years, he doesn’t look 
full grown. He’s tall enough, but_ his 
walk is slovenly. And you can almost 
look right through his eyes without 
seeing a thing. 

Roy turned to me. “Ahh, here’s the 
granddaughter of E. M. Dunstan. He 
wush a fine gen’Iman, a real gen’Iman. 
Thish here’s his granddaughter. She’s 
a gen’lwoman, a lady. You're fired.” 
Roy pointed at Jim, who is white-haired, 
squat, a door-to-door-salesman of “Ked” 
sneakers, about forty years ago a teach- 
er of math and geography in a public 
school on the mainland, and now a part- 
time clerk for Roy. 

“Tll have my money back that you 
owe me,” Jim said. 

“I owe you nushing —I saw you my- 
self tashing gash from my pump and 
you didn’t pay me.” 

“Just when was that? Just tell me.” 

“Jus’ other day, I saw you.” A man 
came in and looked at me as if to say, 
“A young girl with pigtails oughtn’t to 
watch a drunken man and a salesman 
arguing, but . . .” I started to move and 
Roy said, “E. M. Dunstan — washn’t a 


finer gen’Iman, a real man. "Member he 
gave me a big tip one time, fine gen’l- 
man. . . . But you're fired.” 

I wandered out, passing the table of 
sword-fish hats, passing the pillar with 
“Buy an electric motor to pump your 
water” and “By Proclamation of the 
Governor: Burn your cornstalks before 
October 30th” signs, passing the car 
tires and kerosene lamps, onto the porch 
where an old man with a Smith-Brothers 
beard sat on the only chair, rocking 
back and forth. I didn’t know him, but 
he said, “How-do,” pointed to an over- 
turned soda bottle case and crooked his 
finger towards himself. I carried it up 
to him and sat down. “Mail's not ready 
yet,” I said. 

He started in talking, “I get mighty 
lonesome by myself since my mother 
died. Yessir, my mother died ten years 
ago tomorrow, her tenth anniversary of 
dying you might say. Yup, I was out 
crankin’ the car, still got that car, so’s 
we could go to the Thursday night 
prayer meetin’. That meetin’s been goin’ 
fifteen years without missing a Thurs- 
day. Anyways, I come in from that job 
o’ crankin’. Took off my boots because 
of the mud, ‘cause Mother’d just 
cleared off the pantry rug. And there 
I was in my stockin’ feet in the presence 
of death. Mother was in the rockin’- 
chair. It was rocking back and forth 
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but Ma wasn’t pushin’ it. There was a 
bowl of bread dough in her lap that 
she’d just been goin’ to set for tomor- 
row’s bakin’ and her hands were still 
in it. And me in my stockin’ feet. .. . 
You gotta go? Mail in? Well, glad to 
have chatted with ya.” 

Everyone was coming for the mail 
now. I stood up, watching a woman 
trying to fill her car with gas. She was 
fuming, “Nancy sorting the mail, Roy 
drunk, and a woman has to fix her own 
car.” She turned the knob on the gas 
tank, it started humming, but she 
couldn’t get the hose off the hook. 
“Why'd we ever come to a joint like 
this? No telephones, no hot water, no 
decent mail, no decent store, no noth- 
ing.” Her slacks were a bright red and 
her nail polish matched them. The tank 
had stopped humming. Jim came strid- 
ing out on the porch. He didn’t look 
right or left, but his mustache was wig- 
gling. The woman said, “Jim.” He 
looked at her vaguely, “O.K. I'll do it 
for you, but only out of my heart, I 
don’t work here any more, thank God.” 
He clumped down the steps. 

I went into the post office. Nancy’s 
window was open. Nancy was sweet. 
She covered up for her disgraceful hus- 
band every day, when he’d made a bill 
out wrong or when he hadn't given 
someone a telegram. Her eyes were 
blank but with soft crinkles around 
them. And her mouth was always turned 
up. Her hair was combed back from her 
forehead with a bobby-pin. Her shoes 
were Montgomery-Wardish in their 
sturdiness. As I waited for her to get 
my mail, I saw a man going into the 
telephone booth. He was dressed expen- 
sively but with studied carelessness. I 
was thinking that he must be the owner 
of Moor Marsh and a shooter of ducks, 
when I heard a woman say: “Roy, how 
much’re lamp wicks now?” 

I turned and saw Miss Tish, the li- 
brarian. She was tall, angular and bony. 
Her freshly ironed print dress was pert 
and her hair was cleanly, neatly sur- 
rounded by an invisible hair net. You 


could clearly see the blood veins that 
ran around the whites of her eyes. 

“Two fur a quarsher,” Roy answered. 

“Last time I got one it was a dime 
each.” 

Then I could hear the man’s voice 
from the telephone booth: 

“They sure took a sharp dip yester- 
day. . . . Yeah, I think they'll be rally- 
ing soon. .. . No, keep the Tel and Tel. 
. . . Better buy a thousand shares of 
General Motors with some of that re- 
serve fund Account 5. That'll be around 
$54,000. . . . And better get some Bell 
Aircraft. . . .” 


N ancy handed me the mail. I al- 
most bumped into Jeannie on the way 
out. She walked easily, rhythmically, her 
bare feet padding on the hard boards. 

“Hi,” she said. Her voice was rather 
thick and yet softly musical. 

“Hi.” Her hair was as shiningly black 
as patent leather and her skin as bronze 
as an Indian’s but tinged with the black 
of the Negro. Jeannie lived down 
where the Indian, Portuguese, and Ne- 
gro peoples had inter-married. “You 
going to the square-dance tomorrow 
night?” I asked. 

“Hope so.” Her mother, a Negro-Por- 
tuguese, sewed for a living. Her father 
was the only plumber for our end of 
the island and was completely Indian. 

“Yeah, that’s the way I feel about 
it, too. . . .” I answered. And Jeannie’s 
sister looked like an Indian, angular, 
with a pointed, sharp chin and the quiet 
softness of the deep forest. She’d mar- 
ried a white man and had two cute 
blond children, blue-eyed and _fair- 
skigned. 

“Let’s you and I be partners if the 
boys don't oblige, O.K.?” I asked her. 

“Swell, kid. . . . See you tomorrow.” 

I went out, looking over the mail to 
see if I'd gotten any. Josh was sitting 
in his car, waiting for the batch of 
delivered mail. He was about 80 and 
the mail carrier for the whole island, 
even though he came from one of the 
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old families of Hobscob and had beep 
graduated from college. Having come 
back to his home town, he’d married 
and started in carrying mail in his old 
black car. And now his grandson helped 
him put the mail in the boxes. When 
Josh drove, he went slow and when he 
walked he went slow. No need of going 
fast, people’d get their mail when they 
got it. 

“Johnny, his grandson, was throwing 
stones at some propped up soda bottles 
beside the store, his sword-fish cap 
hanging over his face like a lamp-shade. 
He sold fish down at.Crum’s every 
afternoon and made about $400 a sum- 
mer. 

“Betcha dime I'll hit them three of 
with this one stone.” His voice was 
shrill and higher than a girl's. 

He threw one of the meanest over- 
hand pitches in the Sunday afternoon 
baseball games and could hit harder 
than the men. His cronies were tough; 
gum- and tobacco-chewers; their shoul- 
ders hunched inside their wool shirts; 
boys who fished from six to six every 
good day in 30-foot schooners for lob- 
sters and mackerel; their hair slicked 
down with grease and their muscles 
hard as rock. Johnny got them all down. 
The warts on his hands should've dis- 
appeared from all the salt water he'd 
put them in. 

As I was watching Johnny, Roy came 
out to fill Mrs. Alden’s kerosene can. 
He was mumbling to himself as he 
walked up to the barrel: “Shouldn't a 
Shouldn’t a fired Jim . . . He’s a big 
help. . . . I need him. . .” The kerosene 
splashed all over his trousers and made 
dark, wet stains. I went over and 
straightened the funnel. He looked at 
me, and I smiled and was walking 
towards the darkening street with my 
letters bunched in my hand as I heard 
his mumblings continue; “E. M. Dun- 
stan never dish things fash . . . thought 
them out first . . . fine gen’Iman. Hafta 
ash Jim back. . . . I shouldn't a fired 
him jush like that. .. . Yup, I'll ash Jim 


back tomorrow. .. .” 








ESSAY 1ST PRIZE 


Barbara Stevens lives 

in Chappaqua, N. Y., 

and has gone to the 

Horace Greeley School 

since the first grade. 

Her summers have been 

spent at camp or at 

the seashore. She en- 

joys writing but is par- 

{ ticularly interested in 

-1 history, in which she 

plans to major in col- 

leye. She has played the piano for a number 

of years and likes al! types of music. She en- 

joys sports, her favorites being hockey and ten- 
tiis; also likes to paint, work in the garden. 


ESSAY 2ND PRIZE 


Carol Aggen, who 

tied for Second Prize 

Essay, also won an 

Honorable Mention for 

Feature Story in the 

Journalism Awards. 

Both an artist and a 

writer, she has won 

several art prizes and 

is art editor of the Lin- 

coln H. 5S. literary 

magazine, which has 

also published some of her writing efforts. She 

also finds time to cover news for her school 

paper and work afternoons in an insurance 
office. She plans to go to art school. 


SENIOR 


ESSAY 2ND PRIZE 


Ruth Elese Gardner, 

the other half of the 

Second Prize Essay tie, 

is also an artist and a 

writer and has won a 

Scholastic Art Awards 

Scholarship to the Uni- 

versity of Denver. She 

has held office in vari- 

evs school organiza- 

tions and honor socie- 

ties and is editor of 

the school yearbook. Art, writing, music, drama, 

and outdoor sports are her main interests. She 

has been writing stories and poetry since the 
sixth grade, prefers the free verse form. 
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The railroad was a part of Wally — 
a part he could never give up 


Boomer Op 


the headset to his ear, Wally 
entered the world of clipped 
jargon peculiar to the railroad. Voices 
floated in and out. Over it all came 
the booming voice of the dispatcher. 

“Hawk.” 

“Hawk,” acknowledged Wally. 

“Copy 3 for second 2 west.” 

“Go ahead,” said Wally, rolling tis- 
sues into the typewriter. As the dis- 
patcher dictated the order, the blasting 
of a whistle caught Wally’s ear. Second 
2 west was entering the block. Having 
finished typing the order, he slipped it 
in the train-order hoops, ran out of the 
station and fastened the hoops to the 
train-order rack. Clambering up the 
ladder to hold the hoops in place so 
that the draft of the fast-passing train 
did not twist them out, he watched 
the train bear down on him. A hot 
blast of air, mixed with the smell of oil 
and soot, engulfed him from head to 
foot and second 2’s engine erupted 
under him with a blast that shook his 
teeth. Wally saw the fireman crouched 
in the gangway and then the hoop leapt 
away from under his fingers as the 
fireman speared it with his arm. Long 
coaches and Pullmans, blurred with 
speed, flashed past him. He straight- 
ened the bottom hoop for the con- 
ductor. Wally caught a glimpse of him 
hanging out on a step, and then the 
second hoop was gone and the marker 
lights of second 2 started to fade. 

Going back to the office he garbled 
into the phone, “second 2 by at Hawk.” 

“Oh-kay,” said the DS. 

Wally Sims was the second-trick 
operator at Hawk. When the war came 
and there was a desperate need for 
operators, he came out of retirement 
and volunteered for this job because 
he could not help Uncle Sam in any 
other way. At least, that’s what he told 


TT: PHONE buzzed. Clamping 


other people, but inwardly he had a 
shy notion that this job might revive 
memories of his youth. However, he 
hadn’t quit yet, and he intended to 
stay on just as long as the railroad 
would have him. 

Hawk itself was just a speck on the 
map, a long row of section men’s houses 
—old boxcars in pairs and threes joined 
by wooden floors. The foreman’s resi- 
dence was at the head of the line. The 
signal-maintainer’s dwelling was a little 
farther back along the siding. Across 
the track were the quarters of the three 
operators, huddled together — more box- 
cars, but each a separate unit. 

In the setting sun, the semaphore 
was like a needle thrust into the sky. 
Smoke trailed from the chimney of a 
cook-car on the spur. 

The order light flashed on, signify- 
ing the approach of a train from the 
west end of the block. 


[ 


“One coming east at Hawk,” Wally 
bawled into the phone. 

“Probably 38. Nothing on her,” an- 
swered the DS. 

Wally pulled the semaphore blade to 
the vertical position. Soon the whole 
station was shaking with the vibrations 
of an approaching train. A long, low 
Mallet raced by the window, followed 
by a string of rumbling freight cars and 
a bouncing red caboose. 

“She's by.” 

“Righto,” said the dispatcher. “It’s 
not been too busy yet but we got to 
have the division ready for No. 12.” 

Number 12 was the eastbound fruit 
train and she had to get through at all 
costs before those perishables started to 
rot. Any damage done to the goods in 
transit had to be paid for by the road. 
When No. 12 took to the rails, the 
whole division was keyed up. 


FIRST PRIZE STORY 


By CONRAD MASON 


Edwin Denby High School 
Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Jackson L. Rosecrance 
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By this time darkness had enveloped 
the town. A light snow had started and 
soon the ground was covered with a 
mantle of white. 

Through the phone Wally could hear 
the DS ruling the division. He glanced 
at the timecard. Soon No. 12 would 
uncoil herself from Ironton yards and 
streak through the night to points east. 

Leaning back in his chair, Wally 
waited. The whole division was run- 
ning like a well-oiled machine. But 
sometimes the best kept machine breaks 
down. The chance that the division 
would snarl up never occurred to Wally 
as he happened to glance out of the 
window and notice the snow falling a 
little harder and the wind whistling 
around the corner of the station. 

The phone wailed. Wally jumped. 
“Hawk.” 

“Copy 5 for first 14 east,” 
dispatcher’s voice. 

It was beginning, thought Wally. 
The fruit express was coming. Finally 
the order was typed. Wally glanced out 
the window. The far signal lights were 
lost in a maze of swirling snow and 
wind. The dull glow of a headlight 
tried to cut through. 

“Here she comes,” 
the transmitter. 

Putting on his heavy coat he stum- 
bled out of the station into the white 
powdery snow which bit deeply into 
his face and eyes. 

He climbed the ladder onto the 
swaying order stand and switched on 
the light used to illuminate the orders 
so the fireman could not miss the hoops. 

It seemed as if the train took an 
eternity. Finally the freight was rum- 
bling past, the engine roar deadened 
by the wind. The hoop leapt out of the 
rack as the fireman speared it. Climb- 
ing down, Wally straightened the bat- 
tom hoop for the brakeman and trudged 
back to the station. He brushed the 
snow off himself and clamped on the 
headphones. 

Wally thought a boiler factory had 
moved in on the wire. A riot of sound 
and static met his ears. Someone, some- 
where, was trying to break in above 


came the 


Wally yelled to 


the sound, but the disturbance ren- 
dered it impossible. The wire was use- 
less. 

A dispatcher with his wire out was 
helpless. Sooner or later most of the 
trains would have to stop and wait 
until the wire was put back in. 

Wally tore the headphones off. In 
the old days when they used telegraphs 
to dispatch trains, this would never 
happen, he thought to himself. Now the 
telegraph lay useless on his desk be- 
cause most of the operators did not 
know how to use it. Modern efficiency, 
he thought, sending kid operators 
through a ham school where they 
“learned telegraphy in six weeks.” Old 
timers knew it took months and months 
of training and practice. 

Wally’s meditations were interrupted 
by a trickling of sound that seemed to 
force its way into his mind. He sud- 
denly realized it was the telegraph. 

“HK, HK, HK, DS,” the sounder 
chattered. 

So seldom was Wally called by tele- 
graph that it took him some time to 
realize the dispatcher was calling him. 

“HK, HK, DS,” the telegraph con- 
tinued insistently. 

“HK,” Wally tapped back. 

“What’s going on out there?” asked 
the DS. 

“There’s a storm blowing up, so thick 
I can’t see the block lights.” 

“The phone’s out,” said the dis- 
patcher. “Wait a minute and I'll see 
how many Morse ops I got.” 

Sending out a call, nine stations an- 
swered. Nine out of seventeen. Not 
many to run a division with in the face 
of a storm—and No. 12, the fruit ex- 
press, hammering through the night. 

“HK, copy 1 for light engine 205 
running west to Ironton yards.” 

“Let her rip,” answered Wally. 

“Engine 205, A & E, take siding at 
Rever, meet No. 12 and continue to 
Tronton.” 

Wally knew that the DS was clear- 
ing the division so that the fruit train 
could come through without a minute’s 
delay. 

Slipping the order into a hoop, he 


pushed on his coat and walked out to 
the stand. 

The wind howled, oor and 
whooped around him, while the snow 
obscured his vision. Securing the order 
in the rack he went back to the station 
and snapped on the rack light. Almost 
immediately came the moan of a whis- 
tle and a headlight cut through the 
haze. Wally dipped the board twice 
signifying orders for the engine. 

“Engine 205 past HK,” .he tele- 
graphed to the dispatcher. 

“Oh-kay,” was the brief reply. 

Listening to the chatter of the 
sounder, Wally followed No. 12’s prog- 
ress through the division. 

“No. 12 past Keyliner,” 
sounder. , 

“Fruit drag by Welow.” 

“12 through Winslor.” 

Wally consulted the clock. Fifteen 
more minutes and No. 12 would be 
whistling through. 

The clock slowly — the minutes 
ee, Pee Pee . Wally’s 
mind w randered back to the days of his 
youth when he had often awaited im- 
portant trains like this...6...5... 
4... any minute now....3...2 

. the moan of a whistle sharpened 
his senses. 

“One coming east at Hawk.” 
informed the DS. 

“No. 12. Nothing on her,” 
the DS. 

Now a headlight showed through the 
falling snow and the rumble of an ap- 
proaching train set the station to vibrat- 
ing. But something was wrong! This 
didn’t sound like No. 12. Of course, 
the storm might be hindering his hear- 
ing but he strained his eyes to catch 
a glimpse of the train now rounding 
the curve. The locomotive pulling that 
train was not a cabin-front Mallet but 
a high-stepping passenger job! 

Rushing out of the office with a lan- 
tern he stood by the tracks as the wail- 
ing whistle pierced the air. The fireman 
threw a loop at his lantern as he flashed 
by silhouetted for a moment against the 
cab light. Wally picked it up and 

(Concluded on page 25) 


chattered the 


Wally 


answered 











STORY 1ST PRIZE 


Being notified that 
he was one of this 
year’s, Awards winners 
was the biggest thrill 
of Conrad Mason’s life. 
This was his first at- 
tempt at short story 
writing and the Scho- 
lastic Awards. Ever 
since he can remember 
he has been interested 
in railroads and rail- 
roading. Model railroading and photography 
are his hobbies. He also enjoys playing the ac- 
cordion and his favorite sport is golf. He plans 
to go on to college and study nuclear physics. 


STORY 2ND PRIZE 


Muriel Van Loh was 
born on a farm near 
Tea, South Dakota. 
When she was in the 
second grade her fam- 
ily moved to a .farm 
near Sioux Falls, where 
she now lives. She at- 
ter.ded a country school 
through her first eight 
grades, and intends to 
make teaching her pro- 
fession. Muriel’s story deals with the adven- 
tures of a group of people caught in a bliz- 
zard. The idea for the story came to her when 
she was caught in a blizzard last winter. 


STORY 3D PRIZE 


Gloria Mathews has 
lived in Washington 
and around Puget 
Sound all her life. She 
is in her junior year at 
West Seattle H. S., 
where her favorite 
subjects are art and 
creative writing. 
Among her pet dislikes 
only two are outstand- 
ing. These are gravy 
and her small brother's jokes. Small brother is 
a fresKman. “I am having a perfectly contented 
time,” she writes, “just being around.” She in- 
tends to continue studying creative writing. 
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University of Virginia 
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Community First 


By DORIS MacLEAN, 16 


Western High School 
Detroit, Michigan 
Teacher, Isabelle Burns 


FIRST PRIZE 
COMMUNITY SERVICE REPORT 


TS not hard. It’s not hard at all. 
Jai you need is a sponsor, an enthu- 

siastic group, and a goal. Anyhow, 
that’s all we had when we organized 
the “Committee of 100.” 

Our committee was organized a little 
over a year ago when Mr. Thomas 
Quinlan, a young counselor at school, 
addressed an assembly in the school 
auditorium expressing the need for 
civic improvement in our community. 
This speech brought out a lot of stu- 
dents, like me, who were interested in 
obtaining more recreation facilities for 
the neighborhood. Several meetings 
were held, and it was decided that a 
neighborhood survey should be taken 
to find out what the people wanted 
done and to see if they would back us 
up once we started to do these things. 

We students were sure that the need 
for more recreation centers would be 
one of the first things suggested by the 
people, but to our dismay it was one 
of the last, if the people thought of it 
at all. The community was more in- 
terested in such things as getting rid 
of the rats and the air pollution, keep- 
ing the alleys clean, having regular 
garbage collections, and planning for 
better traffic safety. 

After finding out these things our 
next step was to see if the city would 
cooperate with us. A meeting was held 
in which the mayor and other city of- 
ficials were invited to attend. They 
promised their immediate and complete 
cooperation, so we went right to work. 
The one hundred students were soon 


divided into sub-committees. Each stu- 
dent worked on the thing in which he 
was most interested. 

One group, with the aid of the two 
policemen from the nearest precinct 
assigned to work with the committee, 
set out to check the alleys. These check- 
ups were made to see if the people had 
proper garbage receptacles and to make 
sure that the city was keeping its prom- 
ise of giving our community weekly 
garbage collections. 

Another group made frequent visits 
to court to see what the judge was do- 
ing to people who had been given tick- 
ets for not having proper garbage cans. 
This was another check-up on the city. 
The judge, especially when students 
were there, gave out stiff fines and lec- 
tures. 

Another committee went to work on 
the rat problem. It prepared a ten block 
area for a rat kill. Householders were 
told to clean out garages, back yards, 
and other places where rats could hide. 
On the designated day, the city’s ten 
rat exterminator crews and students 
from the “Committee of 100” set to 
work. Each car crew was given a block 
to work on and two or more students 
to help them. The rat exterminators put 
hoses, attached to their car's exhaust 
pipe, down all the rat holes that could 
be found. Over 2300 rats were killed 
in this ten block area alone. 

Another group of students went to 
theater lobbies and had smoke petitions 
signed. About 5000 signatures were 
obtained in this way. The petitions 
were then sent to the Common Council, 
whose members were trying to decide 
if there was a need for a new smoke 
ordinance. Students then went to the 
Common Council chambers and lis- 
tened to discussions on the subject. A 
new smoke ordinance was planned and 
drawn up. This ordinance was made 
to prevent further air pollution caused 
by smoke, acid, gas, and other fumes 


that might be injurious to Detroit's 
citizens. 

This past spring, the school students 
had a regular clean-up session. Old 
fences were either fixed or torn down; 
garages, back porches, and basements 
were cleaned out; windows were 
washed; paper was picked up, lawns 
were cut and raked; and the alleys 
were cleaned up. This went on for two 
weeks, and the neighborhood began to 
get a new look all its own. 

In order to give the people of the 
community a chance to express them- 
selves and to help them get the feeling 
of working together, town meetings 
were held in the school every Tuesday 
night. At these meetings groups .dis- 
cussed the neighborhood problems and 
how they could help to eliminate them. 

Well, that’s how we did it. Or rather, 
how we are doing it, for our work is 
far from complete. There are still alleys 
to clean up and rats to kill, and traffic 
accidents to stop, and the new smoke 
ordinance to enforce, plus the problem 
that interests teen-agers most, the prob- 
lem of more recreation centers and 
playgrounds. The Committee of 100 
will do these things, though, and do 
them well, for the city, the people, 
and the students are all working to- 
gether. 


Community Service Report 


Sponsored by Survey Graphic Magazine 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 


DORIS MaclEAN 16, Western H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Isabelle Burns. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 


BERNICE JONES, Battin H. S., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Teacher, Mrs. Ruth Stebbins. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 


ADELE ZEIDMAN, 16, Ramsay H. S., Birming- 
ham, Ala. Teacher, Elizabeth Eddy. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Sylvia Binkowski, 17, Pershing H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Eleanor Norton. 

Alice Davidson, 16, Lake Orion (Mich.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Lois Chastain. 

Dorothy Mae Lied, 17, Rapid City (S. D.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Dorothy Lloyd. 

Jean Paulison, 17, Evanst 
Teacher, Clarence W. Hach. 

Margaret Uchigashima, 17, Waimea High and 
Elementary School, Waimea, Kauai, 
Teacher, Mrs. Juanita C. M 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Fred Faulkner, 17, George Washington H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Elizabeth M. Smith. 

Grace LaBelle, 18, Union-Endicott H. S., En- 
dicott, N. Y. Teacher, Betty E. Wyke. 

Gerda Long, 15, Western H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Adah Allen. 

lois Moran, 17, Sweetwater Union H. S., 
National City, Calif. Teacher, Mrs. Berger. 

Charlotte Reuben, Weequahic H. S., Newark, 
N. J. Teacher, Charles Brodsky. 

Margaret Shierson, 17, St. Francis Academy, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Sister Loyola. 
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FREDERICK SIEBERT PAUL MICKELSON BARRY FARIS Beatri 


Dean, School of News editor, Editor-in-chief, 
Journalism, University Associated Press International Newe THI 


Quill and Scroll 
2G journalism Awards 


Associate editor, Journalism chairman 
Ladies’ Home Journal Southern Methodist 
University 


port | 


UILL AND SCROLL SOCIETY, international honorary 
society for high school journalists, has sponsored the 
journalism division of Scholastic Writing Awards for the 

past 14 years. In this way it has encouraged students to do 
outstanding work on their school publications. Journalism 
has attracted more and more entries each year, until now 
its six classifications are among the most popular divisions 
of the Writing Awards program. 

Under the supervision of Executive Secretary Edward J. 

Ph lng rel P -oesyononnli Nell, Quill and Scroll takes the responsibility of screening the 
Courier-Journal United Press thousands of entries and selecting the superior work. The 
finalists then come back to the Scholastic Awards office, where 
the mounted clippings are photostated in preparation for the 
final judging. These copies then go to the panels of judges for 

their rating. 

The group of distinguished journalists who selected the 
prize-winners are pictured on this page. The results of their 
ballots appear on the next page. Students winning honorable 
mentions will be notified by mail. 


DE WITT REDDICK PAUL MILLER 
School of Journalism, The Gannett 
University of Texas Newspapers 

Rochester, N. 


_ SAMUEL GRAFTON RALPH E. McGILL CHRISTINE SADLER NORMAN KATKOV GEOFFREY PARSONS 
Columnist, Editor, Director, Feature Writer, Chief Editorial Writer 
New York Post The Atlanta Washington Bureau, New York World- New York Herald 
Constitution “McCall’s Magazine Telegram Tribune 





QUILL AND SCROLL AWARD 
WINNERS 


News Story 


FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable . Typewriter — 
JOURNALISM | PUPILS, Saginaw (Mich.) Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, Mary Elizabeth Hetherington. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 — BETSY THOMSEN, 18, 
Beatrice (Nebr.) H. S. Teacher, Nelle Gingles. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15—NANCY BARLOW, 15, New- 
port News (Va.) H. S. Teacher, Frances Taylor. 


Feature Story 


FIRST PRIZE. Royal Portable Typewriter — 
ALLAN CAESAR, Saginaw (Mich.) Sr. H. S. 
Teacher, Mary Elizabeth Hetherington. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25—JANET SCHALEK, 16, 
South Hills H. $., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Al- 
berta M. Ellis. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15—DOROTHY KELLY—MAR- 
THA GLASSMAN, 17, Washington Irving H. S., 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. A. H. Rubman. 


Editorial 


FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter — 
FRED CAPLAN, 17, Bronx (N. Y.) H. S. of 
Science. Teacher, Dorothy A. Frank. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25—RUTH HOGG, Miami 
(Fla.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, B. Garfunkel. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15—JOAN DE MINT, 18, 


Evanston (Ill.) Twp. H. S. Teacher, Clarence W. 
Hach. 


Column 


FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter — 
SPENCER RICH, 17, Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Tc acher, Maxwell Nurnberg. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15—ROLAND GERSON, 18 
Highland Park (Mich.) H. S. Teacher, Grace 
Wallace. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 — JOHN LAWRENCE 
WRIGHT, 17, Newport News (Va.) H. S. Teacher, 
Frances L. Taylor. 


Sports Writing 


FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter — 
STANLEY ELLIS RUBENSTEIN, 17, Calvin Coolidge 
H. S., Washington, D. C. Teacher, Mis. M. Horne. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25—DON FRANKLIN FACK- 
LER, 17, South Side H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Teacher, Rowena Harvey. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15—JERRY SEGAL, 16, North 
Side H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind. Teacher, Freda 
Withers. 


Interview 


FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter — 
IVAN ROBINSON, 17, Robert E. Fitch H. S., 
Croton, Conn. Teacher, Lorraine Hall. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 — NICKY MITCHELL, 16, 


Greenville (S. C.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. P. N. 
Becton. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15— JANICE RAU, Saginaw 


(Mich.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Mary Elizabeth Hether- 
ington. 


Boomer Op 
(Concluded) 


dashed back to the station. The note 
said that No. 12 had stalled at Keylord. 
The big Mallet pulling her had broken 
a driving rod. This meant that unless 
another engine was found to replace 
the one that had broken down, the fruit 
express would be held up. Her freight 
would spoil. 

After Wally relayed this news to the 
dispatcher the sounder was silent for a 
moment but it suddenly spat into life. 

“HK, that light engine still in the 
hole at Rever?” 

“Sure is.” 

“She’s a Mallet and could take the 
place of the one that broke down on the 
express,” continued the DS. 

“But you have no way of getting in 
contact with her,” Wally said. “There’s 
no op at Rever.” 

“Tm not forgetting,” said the DS. “I 
guess you'll have to wind up the line 
car and hustle down to Rever.” 

“In this storm?” protested Wally. 
“Why you can’t see five feet in front 
of your face.” 

“Tm afraid it will have to be that 
way.” 

“But anything is liable to happen.” 

“That’s a chance we'll have to take.” 

Wally’s hand shot to the key to pro- 
test but then he realized the dispatcher 
knew the odds against him and 
wouldn’t send him out unless the ex- 
press really had to be moved. 

“I know it will be tough, kid,” the 
DS continued, “but you’re the only one 
who can do it. Get down to Rever, 
move that engine down to Keylord, and 
Start the express on her way.” 

“Tll try,” answered Wally. 

Plowing through the drifts which 
had piled up around the door, he 
trudged down the track to the signal- 
maintainer’s house. Behind it was the 
little garage in which the motorized 
rail-car was kept. It was just a little 
dinky thing set on four wheels, with a 
gas engine and a shield for the driver. 

The engine on this rail-car was hard 
to start when cold. After doggedly try- 
ing for a quarter of an hour in the 
below-zero weather, Wally was all set 
to give up when the engine coughed, 
sputtered, and came to life. Ordinarily 
on good track this little blitz-buggy 
could go 35, but on slippery rails the 
wheels slipped helplessly, caught hold 
and then slipped again. Wally almost 
shut her off before he tried again, this 
time opening the throttle easily. Gradu- 
ally the car gained speed. Crouched 
low behind the shield, Wally sought to 
escape the blasting wind. 

Wally concentrated on the task at 
hand. All around him the snow fell and 
swirled, limiting his vision to ten feet. 


25 


“What did I take this job for?” Wally 
said to himself. “I should have stayed 
in retirement. Right now, I'd probably 
be sitting in front of a warm fire read- 
ing the paper.” A switch stand whizzed 
past him. “I’m almost there,” he said 
half-aloud, his face brightening a little. 
“If nothing goes wrong I oughta be 
there in another fifteen minutes. If 
nothing goes wrong!” 

The snow let up for a moment and 
far ahead he saw the twinkling of a 
light. “That’s my stop.” He watched 
the track ahead for the switch. Lining 
up the switch for the siding he went in 
under reduced speed. 

Ahead of him loomed the huge gray 
shape of a tender. Coasting to a stop he 
jumped off the handcar and walked 
around the tank to the cab. Pulling 
himself up, he thrust open the curtains 
and looked in. “Anybody home?” 

Engineer Matthews looked around in 
surprise. “How in heaven’s name did 
you come out here?” 

“I walked,” Wally answered sarcasti- 
cally. 

The fireman woke with a start. “What 
are you doing out here?” 

“The engine on the express broke 
down and you'll have to take ,its place 
with your engine.” 

“You got any orders for me to go 
on?” 

Glancing at the orders, Matthews 
seemed satisfied and gave the fireman 
the signal to start building up steam. 

Exhaustion finally overtook Wally. 
Slumping back on the fireman’s seat, 
sleep came. 

The next thing he was aware of was 
someone shaking him. “Hey, wake up,” 
a gruff voice called. 

“Huh? Whaddua want? . . . Oh!” 
Wally shook the grogginess out of his 
head. “Where are we?” 

“We're at Keylord,” said the engi- 
neer. “You slept all the way.” 

“I gotta get the DS on the wire,” 
Wally said and climbed down. To his 
surprise the storm had subsided. In the 
little station he pushed the surprised 
operator aside and called the DS. 

“Wally, is that you?” the sounder 
chattered back. 

“It sure is, Chief. We made it. The 
express will get through tonight.” 

“Take the first train back to Hawk 
and you can call it a day.” 

“Roger.” . 

As Wally walked out the door, dawn 
was coming up and the sky was a 
lemon yellow. 

The express blasted her way through 
the station and Wally watched her fade 
into the rising run, her wailing whistle 
growing fainter every second. 

In a flash the answer to his question 
came .o him. He took this job because 
the railroad was a part of him, a part 
Wally knew he could never give up. 





International 
Letter Award 


Dr. John Studebaker 
. S$. Commissioner 
of Education 


Dr. Howard E. Wilson 
Educational Director 
Carnegie 
International Peace 


Pan American 


Barbara describes life in San Francis- 
co to her Hawaiian pen pal, Bomani 


Dear Bomani, 

What excitement your letters cause! 
You should be flattered to know that 
Mom haunts the mailman waiting for 
those plump airmail parcels to arrive. 
.My best friend, Rita, thinks you are 
very nice looking and quite athletic in 
appearance. (I showed her the last 
picture you sent.) 

Today when I reached home, Mom 
greeted me with unusual warmth, con- 
sidering the fact that I hadn’t made m 
bed, and poked your note into my hand. 

“Open it before I die of curiosity,” 
she cried. “It’s awfully heavy this time!” 

I teased her for a minute and then 
tore it open—Mom peering over my 
shoulder. First of all, your snapshots 
fell out. Gosh, your workmanship is 
beautiful! That coffee table is a work 
of art. I can well understand why you 
received first prize at the Maui County 
Fair. Tell me, did you have to buy 
monkey wood, or does it grow around 
your home? Did you use any special 
tools for the torch ginger carving? The 
other articles show a great deal of skill, 
too. Mom and I especially admired the 
laminated table lamp and fruit bowl. 
(Alas, the only thing I ever made was 
a chicken coop that fell apart after the 
first rain!) 

I was amazed to know that Maui is 
so modern. I didn’t expect you to live 
in a canoe and eat raw fish, but to think 
of shows, fine schools, and even a circus 
—well, it just floored me! Is there a 
regular auditorium for the circus or 
tents? I love the outdoor kind, with 
the smell of sawdust and red-faced 
barkers and everything that means 
CIRCUS. 

Yes, I do love Ingrid Bergman. She’s 
tops in everything she plays in—so nat- 


Juan T. Trippe 


World Airways 


By BARBARA FLAHERTY, 17 


Lincoln High School 
San Francisco, California 
Teacher: Mr. De Martini 


FIRST PRIZE 
INTERNATIONAL LETTER 


ural and fresh. Did you ever see a for- 
eign film with sub-titles in English—I 
just saw Torment, a French film. It 


International Letter 
Writing 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
BARBARA FLAHERTY, 17, Lincoln H. S., San 
Francisco, Calif. Teacher, Mr. De Martini. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 


MARIE KOCH, 17, Johnstown (Pa.) H. S. Teach- 
er, Miss E. Owen. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 each (tie) 


MILDRED BUTLIEN, 17, Owego (N..Y.) Free 
Academy. Teacher, Mrs. Sada M. Turner. 

JANET SCHALEK, 16, South Hills H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Alberta Ellis. 

JANICE WILLEY, 15, Lyons Twp. H. S., La 
Grange, Ill. Teacher, Kathryn Keefe. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Brook Stevens, 16, Mackenzie H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, J. Thumin. 

Elizabeth Hall, 16, Binghamton (N.  Y.) 
North Sr. H. S. Teacher, Elizabeth Stoutenburg. 

Joanna Taub, 15, St. Agnes School, Albany, 
N. Y. Teacher, Margaret Braswell. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Winifred Allen, 16, St. Xavier's Academy, 
Providence, R. |. Teacher, Sister Mary Bernard, 
R.S.M. 

Bob Dickson, 16, Winslow (Ariz.) H. S. Teach- 
er, Estelee Hinson. 

Marijane Eastman, East Orange (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Linda Holloway. 

Jacqueline Gates, 17, Proviso Twp. H. S., 
Maywood, Ill. Teacher, Florence |. Otis. 

Marilyn Gates, 17, Proviso Twp. H. S., May- 
wood, Ill. Tecaher, Florence 1. Otis. 

Ann Keegan, 16, Vincentian Institute, Albany, 
N. Y. Teacher, Sister Mary Margretta, R.S.M. 

Mary Anne Weber, St. Vincent Academy, 
Newark, N. J. Teacher, Sister Josephine Marie. 


was undoubtedly the finest example of 
acting I've ever seen. 

Stan Kenton is definitely super in my 
opinion. If you want the honest truth 
in answer to your question, “Do you 
like Hawaiian music?” I never have 
liked it very much. I do like the way 
Bing sings, but there is a big difference 
between his modern styling and native 
tunes, yes? In the future I’m going to 
tune in on some music from the Isles 
on the short wave set. Maybe I'll get 
to like it yet. 

So you are a camera fiend! These 
pictures you sent are indicative of your 
skill. My uncle is a professional and 
takes wonderful pictures. I’m going to 
show him a few of yours. He’s sure to 
be interested. Do send me some of the 
Island, won’t you? 

You asked me to tell you of San 
Francisco and my home. That's rather 
a large order since I'm completely sold 
on this “City by the Golden Gate,” and 
there are so many fascinating features 
about it. 

I live on a hill overlooking the town. 
Our white stucco house commands a 
wonderful view of the ocean, mountains, 
and the houses below. San Francisco is 
a marvelous jumble of old-World charm 
and new-World conveniences. Its res- 
taurants are famous, its history rich and 
colorful, and its people cosmopolitan 
and gracious. Its parks are truly lovely 
and the helter-skelter pattern of its 
streets makes every walk an adventure, 
for you never know where the next 
path may take you. 

My favorite part of the city is Fisher- 
mtan's Wharf where the streets are lined 
with curious shoppers. There the gour- 
met may taste any kind of delicious 
sea food right from the ocean. The 
shops, I have heard, are operated by 
Italians who pass their stores on from 
father to son. 

Taking a close second on my popular- 
ity list is Chinatown. The dim streets, 
quaint shops, and exotic night clubs 
have always intrigued me. I’ve a pas- 
sion for Chinese candy, too, so I often 
spend my dates in Chinatown. 

The boys and girls of my own age 
are of a happy-go-lucky temperament 
who like to have a good time. They love 
to dance and generally hate to study. 
I dislike to study because I'm lazy, but 
I love to find out things. I certainly do 
enjoy writing to you, for this reason. 

Since the coffee’s perking and I must 
fry the fillet of sole for dinner, I shall 
bid “Aloha” to my new friend and 
hope that he is as punctual about writ- 
ing letters as I am. (That’s a joke, son!) 


Sincerely yours, 
Barbara 


P.S. I'm sending you an old snapshot 
of me skiing, and one of the family at 
Clear Lake. 
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Photography Awards. 


WOMAN in the rain waving for a 
taxi — two school children trudging 
through the snow—a school boy 

with a humorous mouth — a candid shot 
of study hall soon after lunch; these 
are the types of photographs given top 
prizes by the distinguished judges of 
1948 Scholastic Photography Awards. 


First prize in the Community Life 
classification by Ralph Mandus, 
School of Industrial Arts, N.Y.C. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Kenneth M. Bell, Redford H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

Fred Archer School of Photography, Los An- 
geles (2-year); Teacher, Irene C. Parker. 

Harold Knittel, Buffalo {N. Y.) Tech. H. S. — 
Fred Archer School of Photography, Los Angeles 
(l-year); Teacher, Albert E. Gentsch. 

Craig Faulkner, Peabody Demonstration School, 
Nashville, Tenn. — New York Institute of Photog- 
raphy. Teacher, Christine Slayden Tibbott. 


PRIZE WINNERS 


(The Lamp Department of General 
Electric Company, Sponsors Classi- 
fications E, H, I, J, K and M) 


E—News Photograph 


First Prize, $25: Elmer Friman, 18, Samuel J, 
Tilden H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Adele 
Goldstein. Also Ansco Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Harold Knittel, 18, Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Tech. H. S. Teacher, Albert Gentsch. 
Also Ansco Award. 

Third Prize, $10: Bill Cox, 17, Will Rogers 
H. S., Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, E. G. Setliff. 


F—Photographic Story 
First Prize, $25: Ralph Zuccarello, 17, Senn 
H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, M. Keefe. 
Second Prize, $15: Donald Waterman, 17, 
Edwin Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Morgaret Stein. 


Third Prize, $10: Patricia Brock, 19, John H, 


On May 24 more than 150 photo- 
graphs the judges chose out of more 
than 1,200 reaching the finals go on 
display in the East River Savings Bank 
windows fronting on Rockefeller Plaza. 

The judges were: Captain Edward 
Steichen, well known for his World 
War II photography and now Curator 
of Photography of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art; Bruce Lownes, editor, Photo 
Arts Magazine, and Jess Gorkin, man- 
aging editor of Parade, the national roto- 
gravure Sunday newspaper magazine. 


trait 


Carlos Bean, Phoenix (Arizona) Union 


High School, won first prize in the por- 
classification for “The Jester.” 


Judges Edward Steichen, Bruce Downes and Jess Gorkin 
study entries as they prepare to select prize winners. 
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Francis Polytechnic H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teacher, H. Lee Hansen. 


G—School or Camp Activities 


First Prize, $25: Merrille Sutton, 17, Tucson 
(Ariz.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Harry A. Goldstein. 
Also Survey Graphic Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Anthony Gutierrez, 18, 
Point Loma H. S., San Diego, Calif. Teacher, 
J. Milford Ellison. 

Third Prize, $10: Rudy Vasquez, 17, Tucson 
(Ariz.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Harry A. Goldstein. 
Also Survey Graphic Award. 


H—Sports 


First Prize, $25: Mat Feldman, 17, Cleveland 
Heights (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Miss Bulkley. 

Second Prize, $15: Gene Burton, 19, Will 
Rogers H. S., Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, E. G. Setliff. 
Also Ansco Award and Survey Graphic Award. 

Third Prize, $10: Peter Chrrenka, 17, Edwin 
Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


I—Community or Social Life 


First Prize, $25: Ralph Mandus, School of 
Industral Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Jay A. 
Lederman. 

Second Prize, $15: Joseph Lamniello, 17, 
Mechanicville (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Mr. Whit- 
beck 


Third Prize, $10: Robert Wong, 20, School of 
industrial Art, N.Y.C. Teacher, Joseph J. Messina, 


J—Portrait of a Person 


First Prize, $25: Carlos Bean, 18, Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Union H. S. Teacher, Gertrude Mendenhal. 

Second Prize, $15: Jim Best, 18, Manatee 
(ill.) County H. S. Teacher, Reva Best. 

Third Prize, $10: Ken Bell, 18, Redford H. S. 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, |. C. Parker. 


K—Animals 


First Prize, $25: Pete Chrenka, 17, Edwin 
Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Miss Stein. 

Second Prize, $15: Gene Row, 18, New Trier 
H. S., Winnetka, Ill. Teacher, Donald Smith. 

Third Prize, $10: David Porter, 15, Hamilton 
(1l.) Community H. S. Teacher, Margaret George. 


L—Scenic View 

First Prize, $25: Daniel. Luchan, School of In- 
dustrial Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Joseph 
J. Messina. Also Survey Graphic Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Fred Rosvold, 16, Fort 
Hamilton H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, A. C. 
Dick. Also Ansco Award. 

Third Prize, $10: Arthur Bodin, 15, Fieldston 
School, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Ethel Murphy. 


M-—Still Life 


First Prize, $25: Edgar A. Cozzens, 19, Water- 
ford (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Rosaline Glickman. 

Second Prize, $15: Bob Ellestad, Franklin 
H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Lois Tuttle. 

Third Prize: $10: Jerry Cox, 18, Alexander 
Hamilton H. S., Los Ange'es, Calif. Teacher, 
Los Vinette. Also Ansco Award. 





since Jerome Louderback declared 

war on womankind in our April 19 
issue, we’ve been deluged with letters 
from readers who insist on having a re- 
taliating shot at the gentleman from 
Pelham. One whole English class in 
West Virginia (where the students were 
studying letter writing) were assigned 
to answer Jerome’s letter — for extra 
credit! We think Jerome, as well as the 
rest of our readers, should have a chance 
to hear some of their opinions. 


ie OPPOSITION will be heard! Ever 


Dear Jerome: 

Be a misogynist! Every man to his 
own choice. But your statement that 
your status is one of “the sad facts,” 
sounds as if you want to be convinced 
that it’s all a big mistake. 

You say you're traveling in the com- 
pany of distinguished personages — 
might I add — long dead. We American 
girls like to be fellow travelers with 
living leaders —Stassen, MacArthur, 
Marshall, Eisenhower, Dr. Joshua Lieb- 
man, Dr. Joseph Edgar Maddy, Dewey, 
Chiang Kai-shek, and Professor Albert 
Einstein — all heads of families. 

Respectfully yours 

In the name of Undesigning 
Womanhood 

Ann Sinclair 

Immaculate Heart Academy, 
Ashland, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Louderback: 

You state that you have had no per- 
sonal contact with girls. How, then, 
could you know that you don’t like 
them? It seems to me that you are mak- 
ing a snap judgment on a topic on 
which, by your own admission, you are 
not qualified to offer an opinion. 

I have not been dating girls very long, 
but so far I’ve enjoyed each date I’ve 
had. There are some girls who think 
they are queens and others who are 
gold diggers, but I leave them alone. 
I go for the sweet type, the kind I think 
you should meet and have a date with. 
Then, even you might be willing to ad- 


mit that Socrates, in all his wisdom, 
had missed something. 

Joe Mancari 

East Bank (W. Va.) H. S. 


Dear Mr. Louderback: 


Really, I was amazed that you used 
Beethoven (my favorite composer) as 
an example of a misogynist. I have re- 
cently read his biography and various 
other articles about him and know that 
he definitely was not a woman-hater. 
One of his greatest works, The Moon- 
light Sonata, was an outpouring of his 
love for a woman. He was in love sev- 
eral times, but was so unlucky as to have 
had the woman he loved marry some- 
one else. ' 

As another example you used Shake- 
speare. Weren’t some of his most beau- 
tiful sonnets written to “the Dark Lady 
of the sonnets,” a woman with whom he 
was reputedly greatly in love? 

Our ideas of a misogynist may differ, 
but it seems to me that you have misrep- 
resented both Beethoven and Shake- 
speare. 

You also speak of the Frenchmen 
who have ideas which correspond to 
yours. Are you quite sure that-this ap- 
plies to the majority of the French? You, 
no doubt, know that your countrymen 
have the reputation for being the world’s 
greatest lovers. If this is the case, I 
imagine they rather enjoy taking the 
initiative in the matter of pouncing, in- 
stead of waiting to be “pounced upon” 
by girls who wish to lead them into 
“marital chains.” 

As for me, I hope to marry and have 
a family. And I want to marry a man 
who wants to marry me—not one 
whom I have to “trap.” 

Marcia Kidder 
East Bank (W. Va.) H. S. 


Dear Gay Head: 

After reading the letter from that un- 
mitigated cad, Jerome Louderback, | 
could easily become a confirmed man- 
hater. The fact that most men are mar- 
ried by the time they reach the age of 
25 is their own fault. They are the ones 
who propose. Personally, I am very 
grateful to father for proposing to 
mother. Floating around in the nether 
spaces would be no fun at all, it seems 
to me. 

It is my opinion that if J. G. Louder. 
back would take his nose out of a dic- 
tionary long enough to get acquainted 
with some members of the opposite sex, 
he would find them quite charming. 

Hoping for the exile of all 
woman-haters 
Norma Jean Fields 
East Bank (W. Va.) H. S. 
= 


Dear Mr. Louderback: 

I am afraid I must disagree with 
your girl-hating principle, because | 
think most boys are to be blamed fo1 
getting hooked. To admit the awful 
truth, I am afraid we like it — a typical 
“tank-town” weakness, perhaps. 

Donald Capps 
East Bank (W. Va.) H. S. 


Dear Gay Head: 

Where are you hiding Jerome? I'm 
quite smitten and do hope that I'll be 
able to contact him. It’s become my 
secret. ambition to snare a misogynist! 

Patricia Vannice 

Mount St. Clare College 
and Academy 

Clinton, Iowa 


Dear Gay Head: 

Congratulations for the more than 
satisfactory solution (in “Boy Hates 
Girl” — Apr. 19) to the problem of 
“how to get a man.” 

All this idle, silly chatter about hav- 
ing that alluring “come hither” look is 
first-class nonsense! Today, a girl’s main 
objective must be to be well-informed. 
True, it is pleasant to be “lovely to look 
at,” but to hold a boy, there must be 
something behind those looks. Boys 
seek companionship in girls. If a girl 
can carry on a conversation with a boy, 
she need not resort to fluttering her 
eyelashes —a poor substitute. 

Jeanne Ramundo 
Vincentian Institute, Albany, N. Y. 


Dear Gay Head: 


I agree with Louderback on leaving 
the “fair” sex alone.. Women interfere 
with a boy’s studies and work. They 
take all of his money, and then tum 
their backs on him when he is “broke.” 
Women may be the fair sex, but they 
are also the “unfair” sex. 

Willard Dillon 
East Bank (W. Va.) H. S. 
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ra Scholarship Jury: (1. to ¥.) Royal Balley 
A Farnum of Hampton, Conn., Edward 
ated Warwick of Philadelphia, Frank Young 


Sex, of Chicago. 


f all 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group Il, Pastel, by LeRoy Winter, 16, 
Queen Anne H. S., Seattle, Wash. (American Crayon 
Co., Sponsor.) First shown, Frederick & Nelson Regional. 


Scholastic aa 
(rt Awards SHREDDED WHEAT 


O HAVE an art piece displayed in the 

National High School Art Exhibition 
is a great honor indeed. Out of the 
25,000 entries which had survived judg- 
ing at regional exhibitions to come be- 
fore the national Scholastic Art Awards 
juries at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
only 1,237 were selected for the national 
show! 

One of the largest tasks faced the 
lates scholarship jury (pictured on this page), 
1 of who had to choose from over 600 port- 
folios the winners of the 75 scholarships 
to the nation’s leading art schools. 
sill On these pages we can present only a 
nal few samples of the prize-winning pieces. 
look Some prize-winning pictures in Group I 
t be appear in Junior Scholastic magazine. 
Bovs 

girl 
boy, 
her 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group Ill, Nabisco Poster, by Charles Mendez, 16, Mastbaum Vo- 
eational H. S., Philadelphia. (National Biscuit Co., Sponsor.) First shé¥n, Gimbel Bros. 


hav- 


k is 


THIRD PRIZE, $10, Group 1, General De- 

. sign, Fritz Schumaker, 14, Dennis Jr. H.S., 

VY : , Richmond, Ind. First shown at William 
ii b H. Block C y Regional 
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COLLIER’S AWARD, $100, Group Il, by An- 


gelo Stevens, 17, Lincoln H. S., Cleveland, 
1. S. a Ohio. First shown, Halle Bros. Co. Regional. 











Pictorial Art Jury in Action: (I. to r.) 
William A. Smith, Siegfried Weng, Zol- 
tan Sepeshy, Max Weber, Millard Sheets. 








SECOND PRIZE, $15, Group Ill, Colored Ink, by Elaine 
Havelock, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. (Higgins 
Ink Co., Sponsor.) First shown, Crowley, Milner Regional. 








Mee kee 
INGERSOLL AWARD, $100, Group II, Water Color, by 
Roger Sprigings, 17, Carl Shurz H. S., Chicago, Ill. 





THIRD PRIZE, $15, Group Il, Oil, by Sueo Miyagawa, 
17, McKinley H. S., Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii 


THIRD 
Cass T 
a Sponsc 
THIRD PRIZE, $10, Group Il, Sculpture, by 
Richard LaFean, 16, Schenley H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. First shown, Kaufmann Regional. 





THIRD PRIZE, $10, Group Ill, Ceramics, 
by Joseph Lasenyik, 17, E. Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. First shown, Halle’s. 


RS 
\ Yan eS , 
FIRST PRIZE, $30, Group Il, Linoleum Block Print, by George 


Ancona, 18, Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. (C. Howard 
Hunt Pen Co., Sponsor.) Abraham & Straus Regional Exhibition. 
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FIRST PRIZE, $50, Oil Painting, Group Ill, 
by Jacqueline Brandford, 16, High School 
of Music and Art, New York City. 

















agawd, 
Hawaii. 


THIRD PRIZE, $10, Group Ill, Pencil, by Shirley Klein, 17, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. (American Lead Pencil Co., 
Sponsor). First shown, Crowley, Milner Regional Exhibition. 


Sculpture Jury Prepares to Pick a Winner. Left 
to right, Frederic C. Clayter, Helena Zelezna, 
Viktor Schreckengost, George Mathew Koren. 





Advertising Art Jury: (I. to r.) H. E. Ster- 
ling of Carnegie Tech; J. T. Ross of Ketchum, 
Macleod & Grove, and Albert T. Sneden 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 


SECOND PRIZE, $15, Group II, General 
Poster, by Roy Stockfisch, 18, Lane H. S., 
Brooklyn. (American Crayon Co., Spon- 
sor.) First shown in Abraham & Straus 
Regional Exhibition. 


This is part of First Prize 
in Ceramics, Group Il, 
won by Ruth Cochran 
(see description at bot- 
tom of page, in center). 


THIRD PRIZE, $10, Group I, Car Cards, by An- 
drew Clausen, 18, Lane H. S., Brooklyn. (Planters 
Nut & Chocolate Co., Sponsor.) First shown in 


LEFT: First Prize, $25, Group Il, Ceramics, 
by Ruth Cochran, 15, West H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. (First shown, Halle Bros. Regional.) 
ABOVE: Second Prize, $15, Group III, Fabric 
Decoration, by Benariene Smith, 17, North 
H. S., Wichita, Kans. (First shown, Hinkel 
Regional.) 

RIGHT: Second Prize, $15, Group Ill, Cos- 
tume Design, by Marcia Edelman, 15, School 
of Industrial Art, New York City. 
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Collier’s proudly announces the winners of 


COLLIER’S 1948 HIGH 


Under the supervision, guidance and encour- 
agement of art teachers and supervisors in the 
American school systems, high school students 
are producing work of superior quality and 
intellectual perception of the American scene. 


To each winner Collier's pre- 


sents a check for $100 and the 


SCHOOL ART AWARDS 


It is to acquaint the general public more 
fully of their endeavor and to stimulate fur- 
ther interest among all students and their fam- 
ilies that Collier’s has established its Annual 
High School Art Awards. 
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Colliers Cerlificale of Merit 


COLLIERS 250 


Park 


Avenue. New Work 





Will it be a winner? The Design Jury studies 
an entry. Left to right, Gail Berk, George 
T. Miller, Helen Topp, and Josephine Ellis. 


THIRD PRIZE, $10, Group Ill, Pastel, by 

Edna Zaenglein, 18, Arsenal Tech. COLL 
H. S., Indianapolis. (American Crayon drew 
Co., Sponsor.) Block Co. Regional First s 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group Ill, 
Handcraft, by Marilyn Ko- 
dear, 18, Cass Tech H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. First shown 
Crowley, Milner Regional. 


SECOND PRIZE, $20, Gp. 
Il, Linoleum Block Print, 
by Don Patterson, 17, Tu- 
ley H. S., Chicago, Ill. 
(Hunt Pen Co., Sponsor.) 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group Ill, Costume Design, 
A, by Rose Carrozza, 17, Straubenmuller 
Textile High School, New York City. 





Preliminary Jury hails from several points: 


(Il. to r.) Helen Copley of Detroit, C. F. Shea 
FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group il, General De- of Boston, Ruth Halvorsen of Portland, Ore. 
sign, by Ann Turman, 18, Washington 
Irving High School, New York City. 


COLLIER’S AWARD, $100, Oil, by An- 
drew Spaeth, 18, Flushing (N.Y.) H. S. 
First shown, Gertz Long Island Regional. 








SECOND PRIZE, $15, Sculpture, 
Group Il, by Bill Pahle, 18, Lincoln 
High School, San Jose, California 


ee ay 

k + ( 

SECOND PRIZE, $15, Group Il, Pencil, by 
Jean Shelton, 18, North H. S., Denver, 


Colo. (American Lead Pencil Co., Spon- 
sor.) First shown, May Co. Regional. 





Congratulations 


LUCKY Sngensow 


¥ Cheers to the young artists who won this 
year’s Ingersoll Art Awards. Judging by the 
calibre of the winning entries, there’s prob- 
ably a future Winslow Homer, George 
Bellows or Grant Wood among you. The 
United States Time Corporation, one of the 
leading American manufacturers of watches 
and clocks, is indeed happy to add you to 
its roster of prize-winners. May it prove to 


be your open door to fame and fortune. 


Entries this year were even more spectacu- 
lar than those of previous contests sponsored 
by U. S. Time—thrilling proof that this an- 
nual art competition encourages the devel- 
opment of potential fine arts painters and 


commercial artists. 


We wish to thank all the contestants who 
tried for the Ingersoll Art Awards. 





EC TEE 


These are only four of the winners of this 
year’s Ingersoll Art Awards. These winners 
and 10 others were awarded prizes of $100 


each. In addition 58 students received hon- 


orable mention and awards of $25 each. 


% RICHARD JOSEPH ANUSZKIEWICZ, age 17, of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, won one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this 
water color. 

He attends Erie Technical High School and has won several 
other Art Awards—Kaufman Award (Regional) 1947, Ingersoll 
Award 1947 and the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh Scholarship 
Portfolio Award (Regional) 1948. 


THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN TIME 
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% ANTHONY EPPOLITO, age 17, of New York City, won one 
of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with a bridge scene in tempera, 

Anthony is a student at the School of Industrial Art in New 
York and is specializing in book illustration, 








THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 

NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 




















% RICHARD DEAN KEYES, age 17, of Highland Park, Michi- 
gan, won one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with his crayon 
drawing of fighting cocks. 

Richard is a senior at Highland Park High School where he is 
active in the French Club. He intends to study commercial art. 


% ROBERT GREER, age 17, of Peoria, Illinois, won one of the 
$100 Ingersoll Art Awards with a tempera painting of a rural 
scene. 

Robert is a student at Woodruff High School and his particular 
interest is in landscape painting. 











How to take snapshots no matter 


where the sun is 








by Ken Johnson 


Ever since I wasa kid (and I wouldn’t 
dare tell you how long ago that was) 
people have been saying : 


**When you take a picture, be sure 
that the sun is directly behind you.” 

Well, friend, that’s just so much 
nonsense. You don’t always have to 
have the sun behind you. It’s fun to 
take some of your pictures with the 
light coming in from the side and 
casting shadows, the way it does in 
the picture above. 


Just besure, though, that you never 
let the sun shine directly on your 
camera’s lens, as it will spoil your pic- 
tures. Hold your hand or hat at one 
side to shade the lens. 


And if you want a better chance of 
actually getting the picture, load 
your camera with Ansco Film. 

For Ansco Film has a “wide lati- 
tude” which makes allowance for 
minor exposure errors. Try it. 


Get your copy today 


If you really want to 
become a good pho- 
tographer, read 
Ansco’s booklet, 
“Better Photogra- 
phy Made Easy.”’ 
You'll find 60 
pages of ideas and tricks, with ex- 
amples. Just 25¢ at any dealer’s. Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York. 


ASK FOR Ansco FILM & CAMERAS 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE @ FILM CORPORATION 
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Scholarship 
Winners 


ALABAMA POoLyTECHNic INsTITUTE, Au- 
burn: Christine Malone, Phillips H. S., 
Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, Belle Comer. 

ALBRIGHT ArT SCHOOL, Buffalo: Paul M. 
Hopsecger, Erie ( Pa.) Tech. H. S. Teacher, 
Joseph M. Plavcan. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART, Chicago: 
Frank Emrick, Manual Training H. S., 
Peoria, Ill. Teacher Anna Belle Taylor. 

Art CarEER SCHOOL, New York: George 
K. Terasaki, Hyde Park H. S., Chicago, 
Ill. Teacher, Mrs. Jean D. Nichols. 

Art CENTER ASSOCIATION ScHOOoL, 
Louisville: Bennet R. Norrbo, Beaverton 
(Ore.) Union H. S. Teacher, Gertrude 
Schoeler. 

Art ScHoot oF Society oF ARTS AND 
Crarts, Detroit: Renee Kaupiz, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Berna- 
dine Sether. 

Art StupENTs LEAGUE oF New York: 
Noel Yauch, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

BraDLey UNIversiry, COLLEGE oF FINE 
Arts: Marilynn I. Bowman, Des Moines 
(Iowa) Tech. School. Teacher, Marie 
Brewer. 

BurNLEY SCHOOL oF ART AND DEsIcN, 
Seattle: 2 scholarships: Jon E. Crandall, 
Franklin H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 
Charlotte Bisazza; Marvin Herard, Auburn 
(Wash.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Ester 
Dunn. 

CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
Crarts, Oakland: June Pyne, Stockton 
( Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Blanche P. Mc- 
Daniel. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pittsburgh: 2 scholarships: Herbert R. 
Nubel, Garden City (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, 
Milton C. Weiler; William H. Shaffer, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Joseph C. Fitzpatrick. 

Cuicaco ACADEMY OF Five Arts: Chris- 
tine Kantor, Tuley H. S., Chicago, IIl. 
Teacher, Samuel Greenburg. 

CLEVELAND SCHOOL oF ArT: 2 scholar- 
ships: Richard J. Anuszkiewicz and Casi- 
mir T. Maciulewicz, both of Erie ( Pa.) 
Tech. H. S. Teacher, Joseph M. Plavcan. 

Cincinnat1 Art AcapEeMy: John J. 
Stanley, Alliance (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, 
Elsie: Sanders. 

Cotorapo Sprincs Fine Arts CENTER: 
Don Carrick, Cass Tech? H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

CoLorapo STATE COLLEGE oF EpvuCa- 
Tion, Greeley: Clyde R. Daily, Wichita 
(Kan.) H. S. North. Teacher, Margie 
Goodwin. 

Coiumsus Art ScHoot (Ohio): Charles 
C. Gehm, Alliance (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, 
Elsie Sanders. 

Corcoran ScHoot oF Art, Washing- 
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ton, D. C.: Morton Smith, Cleveland 
Heights (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, C. J. 
Bachtel. 

Fort WayNeE ScHoor or Art: Nelson 
R. Pollak, South Side H. S., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Teacher, Blanche Hutto. 

GrorcE Peasopy CoLLecEe For TEACH- 
ers, Nashville: Alan A. Munro, Wichita 
(Kan.) H. S. North. Teacher, Margie 
Goodwin. 

Inurvois WESLEYAN University, Bloom- 
ington: Evans Bevier, New Trier Twp. H. 
§. Winnetka, Ill. Teacher, Frank Holland. 

InsTITUTE OF DesIGN IN CHICAGO: 
George Boornazian, H. S. of Music and 
Art, New York, N. ¥. Teacher, Lee R. 
Rosen. 

Jacxson- VON Lapavu ScHoo. oF Fasu- 
won, Boston: Anita Kevan, East H. S., 
Denver, Colo. Teacher, Miss Hero Lucile 
Conesny. 

JAMESINE FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF PROFEs- 
sionaL Ants, New York: Jerome Frigdman, 
Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Leon Friend. 

Joun Herron Art Institute, Indian- 
apolis: 2 scholarships: James Kreuter, Cen- 
tral H. S., Sheboygan, Wis. Teacher, Wil- 
fred Veenendaal; Richard Zayac, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary 
L. Davis. 

Jon Gnacy Scuoot or Paintinc, New 
Hope, Pa.: Jacqueline Brandford, H. S. of 
Music and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Herman A. Bloomstein. 

Kansas Crry Art INnstiruTE: Bernice 
Polacek, Tech. H. S., Omaha, Neb. Teach- 
er, Anna Myers. 

Layton ScHoot or Art, Milwaukee: 
Fred Weinman, Des Moines (Iowa) Tech. 
School. Teacher, Marie Brewer. 

Mary Harpin-Baytor Co.wece, Bel- 
ton, Texas: Peninah Schulzinger, Walnut 
Hills H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, Ed- 
ward Dauterich. 

MarYLAND Institute, Baltimore: James 
A. Guckert, Oliver H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Edith Reilly. 

McDowELi DEsIGNING AND DREssMAK- 
iwc ScHoot, New York: Bernita Hargis, 
Polytechnic H. S., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Teacher, Mrs. Hillis S. Wise. 

MEINZINGER ART ScHOOL, Detroit: Vin- 
cent A. Mariani, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mempuis AcapEMy: Helen Goodzeit, 
Columbia H. S., Maplewood, N. J. Teach- 
er, Violet B. Demarest. 

MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART: William 
Cigal, School of Industrial Art, New York, 
N. Y. Teacher, Ben Clements. 

Mopern ScHoon OF FASHION AND De- 
sicn, Boston: Kathlyn M. Curley, Jamaica 
Plain (Mass.) H. S. Teacher Mary P. 
Barry. 

Moore InstiruTe oF Art, Philadelphia: 
Margery Jean Gordon, State College ( Pa.) 
H. S. Teacher, Edward L. Mattil. 

New Yorx-PHornrx ScHoot or De- 
sicn, New York: Ray Goodbred, Andrew 
Jackson H. S., St. Albans, L. L, N. Y. 
Teacher, Jacoh A. Ornstein. 

New York Scuoo. or INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION: Joe Glerum, Miami (Fla.) Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, Helen Spach. 

Parsons Scoot or Desicn, New York: 
Elaine Havelock, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 





WITH PLAYERS WHO “KNOW” 


Wilbon 


IS TOP CHOICE 


When you buy golf equipment, 
take a tip from these famous 
golf stars and choose the kind 
they use and recommend— 
WILSON. They'll tell you that 
you'll play better and have 
more fun in golf if you have the 
confidence in the clubs and ball 


you use that comes only with © 


the knowledge that you are 


Ellsworth 


Vines 


playing with the very best— 
with equipment designed and 
approved by champions who 
know. That’s why these stars 
say to you—“BUY WILSON.” 


Wilson Strata-Bloc woods 
and precision built irons are 
best for your game. And for 
more thrills with every shot 
play the famous Wilson K-28 
or Top Notch golf ball. See 
your Wilson dealer or golf pro- 
fessional. 





ati ca A Gage 


With players who know WILSON is 
top choice in sports equipment. So 
remember that name, it’s important 
to your game. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicage, New York and ether leading cities. (A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiory.) 


bers of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 


Wifson TODAY 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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troit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis, 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTs, 
Philadelphia: Emmy Lou Bailey, Lower 
Merion Sr. H. S., Ardmore, Pa. Teacher; 
William C. Bohmermann. 

PHILADELPHIA MusEeuM ScHooL oF IN- 
DUSTRIAL ART: Seymour LeVine, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary 
L. Davis. 

PorTLAND MuseuM ArT SCHOOL, Ore- 
gon: Arnold Schumacher, Washington 
H. S., Portland, Ore. Teacher, Mrs. Con- 
stance T. Carter. 

Pratr Instrrute, Brooklyn: 2 schol- 
arships: Tom Courtos, Abraham Lincoln 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon 
Friend; Ronald Wing, Norwich (Conn.) 
Free Academy. Teacher, Margaret L. 
Triplett. 

RICHMOND PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE: 
Carrie Chamberlain, Greensboro (N. C.) 
Sr. H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Grace Faver. 

Ruope Istanp ScHoot oF Dgssicn, 
Providence: Charles Chope, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Berna- 
dine Sether. 

Rincitinc ScHoot or Art, Sarasota, 
Fla.: Bettye Roberts, Sarasota (Fla.) H. S. 
Teacher, Margaret C. Clement. 

RoOcHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY: 
Roland J. Ketchum, North Sr. H. S., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Virginia D. 
Whaley. 

Str. Louis ScHoot oF Fine Arts, Wash- 


ington University: Jean M. Alexander, 
Northeast Sr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Mabel A. Newitt. 

San AnTonto Art InstrTuTE: Joanne E. 
Hawk, Central Sr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Mrs. U. L. Riley. 

SCHOOL OF THE ArT INSTITUTE OF CHI- 
caco: 8 scholarships: Richard Bogart, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Mary L. Davis; Barbara V. Tanner, Ar- 
thur Hill H. S., Saginaw, Mich. Teacher, 
Virginia C. Harper; Jim Zeiler, Tuley 
H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Samuel 
Greenburg. 

ScHoot oF FINE AND APPLIED ART, 
Portland, Me.: Roger D. Moore, Caze- 
novia (N. Y.) Central School. Teacher, 
Merrill A. Bailey. 

SCHOOL OF THE MuSEUM OF FiNE ARTs, 
Boston: Esther Cohen, Dorchester (Mass. ) 
H. S. for Girls. Teacher, Alva B. Glidden. 

Syracuse University SCHOOL OF ART: 
2 scholarships: Margaret Ponce, H. S. of 
Music and Art, New York, N. Y.; Alan M. 
Wallie, Taylor Allderdice H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Wesley A. Mills. 

TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FasHIon, New 
York: Janis Barngrover, Des Moines 
(Iowa) Tech. School. Teacher, Marie 
Brewer. ” 

TyLer ScHoot oF Fine Art, Temple 
University, Philadelphia: Merle J. Edel- 
man, West Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, C. E. Vacek. 


Untversiry OF ALABAMA: Barbara 
Goodwin, Ensley H. S., Birmingham, Ala. 
Teacher, Caroline Dick. 

University oF DENVER SCHOOL oF Art: 
Ruth E. Gardner, Cheyenne (Wyo.) S;. 
H. S. Teacher, Joy Kreuger. 

University oF Georcia, Athens: Betty 
Dickey, Northeast Sr. H. S., Kansas City, 
Mo. Teacher, Mabel A. Newitt. 

Universiry oF Murai, Coral Gables: 
Alberta J. Davis, John Marshall H. S, 
Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Florence W. 
Yorke. 

University oF New Mexico, Albv- 
querque: William Firschein, Abraham 
Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Leon Friend. 

Unriversiry oF Nort Caroiina, Won- 
an’s College, Greensboro: Lois J. Brown, 
Jeremiah E. Burke H. S., Dorchester, 
Mass. Headmaster, Ellen G. Wiseman. 
Marilyn Zirkel, Cleveland H. S., St. Louis, 
Mo. Teacher, Bernard E. Peters. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA SCHOOL oF 
Art, Norman: Patricia Heydrick, Classen 
H. S., Oklahoma City, Okla. Teacher, 
Mary Lamb Lewis. 

University oF WicnHrra ScHooL oF 
FivnE AND APPLIED ART: Emalou Wat- 
kins, Salina (Kan.) H. S. Teacher, Lillian 
Cooke. 

VesPpER GEORGE SCHOOL OF Ant, Bos- 
ton: David Brisson, Haverhill (Mass.) 
H. S. Teacher, Margaret Depping. 
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wp BUSY PEOPLE PAUSE 
< FOR REFRESHMENT 


Ask for it either way .. . both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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National 
lligh School 


Art Exhibition 


HE exhibition of award-winning 

works, climax of Scholastic Art 
Awards, is held at the Galleries of the 
Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 9—May 30. 
Group II includes students in grades 10, 
11, and 12 attending academic, class- 
ical, or general high schools who have 
less than 10 hours of art instruction 
per week. Students in Group Ill are 
those in grades 10, 11, and 12 who 
attend vocational, trade, technical, or 
special classes and have 10 or more 
hours of art instruction weekly. Group 
| includes all students in grades 7, 8, 
and 9, regardless of what type school 
they attend or how much art instruc- 
tion they receive. Group | winners are 
listed in this week’s Junior Scholastic, 
(May 24 issue.) 


All students who won Honorable 
Mentions and Places in the National 
High School Art Exhibition are being 
notified directly through certificates sent 
to their principals, and will have their 
names published in the Catalogue of 
the Art and Photography Exhibitions. 


INGERSOLL AWARDS 


(The United States Time Corpora- 
tion— sponsor. An award of $100 
to each student listed below.) 


Richard Anuszkiewicz, 17, Erie (Pa.) Tech. 
H. S. Teacher, Joseph Michael Plavcan. 

Howard Ellsworth, 16, Erie (Pa.) Tech. H. S. 
Teacher, Joseph Michael Plavcan. 

Anthony Eppolito, 17, School of Industrial Art, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Stanley Rose. 

Robert Greer, Woodruff H. S., Peoria, I). 
Teacher, Mrs. Dee J. Eichhorn. 

Carol Gustafson, 17, Shorewood (Wisc.) H. S. 
Teacher, Elise Johann. 

Robert Harrison, 16, Lane Tech. H. S., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Teacher, Robert M. Bell. 

Mary Haug, 18, New Trier H. S., Winnetka, 
Ill. Teacher, Frank Holland. 

Richard Keyes, 17, Highland Park (Mich.) 
H. S. Teacher, Miss Cyril Aronson. 

Gracie Moland, 18, Bakersfield (Cal.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Ruth H. Emerson. 

Roger Sprigings, 17, Carl Schurz H. S., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Teacher, Mrs. Ann Gale. 

Robert Zacharias, 16, Harper H. S., Chicago, 
Ill. Teacher, Mrs, Edna Madsen. 


The George H. Clapp Award. An award 
of $50 for the bet portrayal of school life 
in the classroom, on the athletic field, or 
in extracurricular activities. 


Charles Gehm, 18, Alliance (Ohio) H. S. 
Teacher, Elsie Sanders. 
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AIR MEMO 


Facts on the Air Age 


by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


SHHHHHHI Quiet reigns in the cabin of the 
Martin 2-0-2. Thanks to Martin sound-condi- 
tioning, the cabin registers only 70 decibels . .. 
10 less than specified by customer airlines. 
How quiet is 70 decibels? Well, the average 
office is 50 decibels, conversation is 60, an auto 
passing is 70. Thus the 2-0-2 cabin noise is only 
a little above that of ordinary normal speech. 
It’s just another of the many features which 
build customer satisfaction . . . and business 
for airlines equipping with the 2-0-2. 





Marvinol Maids: Typical of the plastic prod- 
ucts that may be made from versatile Marvinol 
resins are raincoats) handbags and shoes . . » 
plus toys, fabrics, other products in store 
windows. Now in production, a new Martin 
plant is turning out the first of millions of 
pounds of Marvinol for manufacturers of fin- 
ished plastics products. 


A< 


Airlines Cut Defense Costs! Do the airlines 
reduce the costs of national defense? Listen to 
one of our top military men: “I estimate there 
should be available, to support any possible 
military requirement, something in the neigh- 
borhood of 4500 transport airplanes. The cost 
of such a military service would be prohibitive. 
Obviously this reserve must be provided by the 
civil airlines of this nation." 


Russia's Airways have expanded nearly $ 
times in 15 years and are still growing. How- 
ever, it is estimated that Soviet commercial 
planes carried only 307,000 passengers in 1946 
as compared to the 13,144,836 passengers 
carried by U. S. domestic airliners. The new 
Russian twin-engine airliner, IL-12, carries 
only 27 passengers as compared to the 2-0-2's 
36 to 40, yet is considerably slower. 


RA 


aes 


White-Coated Warriors! Among the many 
military research projects being carried on by 
Martin chemists, physicists, mathematicians 
and engineers are: advanced jet propulsion, 
guided missiles, electronics, supersonic flight, 
radically new types of aircraft. Martin works 
closely with the Military Services to help keep 
America first in the air! 





It’s Superplane!l Some months ago, when 
Martin 2-0-2's were not such common sights 
as they are today, the pilot of a 4-engine air- 
liner was taking off from LaGuardia Field in 
New York. As a 2-0-2 zipped past him, he 
sputtered into his radio: ‘What kind of ship is 
that, anyway? I've never seen a twin-engine job 
pass one with four engines in level flight, let 
alone on a take-off climb!"’ 


<< 

“Coasting” Uphill! The huge Neptune rockets, 
being built by Martin for the Navy, will run 
out of fuel in 75 seconds, at which time they 
will have reached a height of 38 miles. So 
great will their momentum be, however, that 
they will ‘‘coast’’ straight up for another 197 
miles to reach a height of 235 mile. . . . more 
than twice the height reached by any V-2 
higher than any man-made object ever to leave 
the earth. 


@ 





AIRCRAFT 


Bailders f Dependable O-~~-~ 
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The Martin B. Leisser Memorial Award. 
An award of $39 to the student whose 
work shows the keenest observation of his 
environment, customs, and manners. 


Ellicott Hewes, 16, Masters School, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Rosamond Verdery. 


The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews Award. An award of $50 to the 
student whose work best expresses the 
theme of religious goodwill. 


Merle Edelman, 18, West Tech. Sr. H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Carl E. Vacek. 


1—OILS 


Group II 

First Prize $50: Earl Richard Shropshire, 18, 
Jefferson Davis Sr. H. S., Houston, Tex. Teacher, 
Genevieve Filson. 

Second Prize, $25: Gerald Major, Jr., 16, Scran- 
ton (Pa.) Tech. H. S. Teacher, Blanche Thomas. 

Third Prize, $15: Sueo Miyagawa, 17, McKinley 
H. S., Honolulu, Hawaii. Teacher, Ivalee Har- 


rington. 
Group III 
First Prize, $50: Jacqueline Brandford, 16, H. 8, 
of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Herman Bloomstein. 
Second Prize, $25: Richard Anuszkiewicz, 17, 
Erie (Pa.) Tech. H. S. Teacher, Joseph M. Plav- 


can. 

Third Prize, $15: Edwin J. Brown, 14, H. S. 
of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Anna Seipp. 


2—WATER COLOR AND TEMPERA 


(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classification 2) 


Group II 

First Prize, $25: Carol Cushman, 16, Dana Hall 
School, Wellesley, Mass. Teacher, Ruth Chaney. 

Second Prize, $15: Mabel Williams, 16, Du 
Sable H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Mrs. Ethel 
M. Nolan. 

Third Prize, $10: Jerry Helmrich, 18, Lincoln 
H. S., Tacoma, Wash. Teacher, Avalon Wojahn. 


Group III 

First Prize, $25: Elaine Bearman, 17, Prospect 
Heights H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. 
Beatrice Wunnenberg. 

Second Prize, $15: Casimir Maciulewicz, 17, 
Erie (Pa.) Tech. H. S. Teacher, Joseph M. 
Plavcan. 

Third Prize, $13: Mario Prisco, 16, H. S. of 
Music and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Her- 
man Bloomstein. 


3—CRAYON, CHARCOAL, CHALK, 
AND PASTELS 


(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classification 3) , 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: LeRoy Winter, 16, Queen Anne 
H. S., Seattle, Wash. Also Strathmore Supple- 
mentary Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Pauline Ethel Jones, 18, 
Shorewood (Wisc.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Elise 
Johann. 

Third Prize, $10: Joan Sullivan, 15, Tyle: (Tex.) 
H. S. Teacher, Marjorie DeBord. 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: David Gordon, 17, H. S. of 
Music and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. 
Lee Rosen. 

Second Prize, $15: Dolores Bosonetto, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Mary 
Cherry. 

Third Prize, 
Tech. School, 
Bard. 


$10: Edna Zaenglein, 18, Arsenal 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Sara 


4—DRAWING INK, BLACK 
( Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 4) 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: June Davis, 16, Springfield 
(Vt.) H. S. Teacher, William Gentes 

Second Prize, $15: Gloria Daso, 18, James Ford 
Rhodes H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Martha 
Kenyon. 

Third Prize, $10: John Loughlin, 16, High 
School of Commerce, Worcester, Mass. Teacher, 
Lincoln Levinson. 


Group Il 

First Prize, $25: Ardy Kazarosian, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. 
Davis. Also Strathmore and Hunt Supplementary 
Awards. 

Second Prize, $15: Donald McGarvey, 18, West 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul V. 
Ulen. Also Hunt Supplementary Award. 

Third Prize, $10: Elaine Havelock, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L, 
Davis. Also Strathmore and Hunt Award. 


5—DRAWING INKS, COLORED 
(Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 5) 
Group II 


First Prize, $25: Nancy Clark, 17, Roosevelt 


- Des Moines, Towa. Teacher, Jule 4 


Second Prize, $15: Tom 18, Abraham 
Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N . Teacher, Leon 
Friend. 

Third Prize, $10: Deborah E. Sussman, 16, Mig. 
wood H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Maxwel} 
Mandell. 

Group III 

First Prize, $25: Regina Kassel, 17, Cass Tech, 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis 
Also Hunt Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Elaine Havelock, 17, Cay 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary |, 
Davis. Also Strathmore and Hunt Award. 

Third Prize, $10: Don Carrick, 18, Cass Tech, 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Edith Obel, 


6A—"GAG” CARTOON 
(Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 6A) 


First Prize, $25: John Updike, 15, Shillington 
(Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Carton F. Boyer. Also Hunt 
Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Bruce Benson, 15, Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Union H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Cordelia M. 
Perkins. Also Strathmore Award. 

Third Prize, $10: Ronald Wing, 18, Norwich 
(Conn.) Free Academy. Teacher, Margaret L. 
Triplett. Also Strathmore Award. 


6B—""MESSAGE” CARTOON 

(Higgins Ink Company 

sponsors Classification 6B ) 
First Prize, $25: David Royce, 16, Monroe 
H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Kathryn Zobel. 
Second Prize, $15: Mel Silverman, 17, North 
H. S., Denver, Colo. Teacher, Mrs. Jeanette 

Fields. Also Hunt Award. 


Third Prize, $10: Don Kracke, 16, Whittier 
(Cal.) Union H. S. Teacher, Evelyn Johnson. 


6C—CARTOON STRIP 
(Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 6C ) 


First Prize, $25: Ronald Stachowiak, 16, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. 
Davis. Also Strathmore and Hunt Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Marvin Kuhlman, 17, Roose- 
velt H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Minnie M 
Stroscher. 

Third Prize, $10: Dick Tweedy, 18, Wichita 
(Kan.) H. S. East. Teacher, Evelyn DeGraw. 





All contestants, winners or not, 
may be proud of contributing to 


American culture. We look for- 


ink To the Winners of 


NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


. : — 
ward to their success in coming «; 


contests. 


FREEHAND DRAWING IN BLACK 
INKS - FREEHAND DRAWING IN 
COLORED INKS - CARTOONING - 


‘MECHANICAL DRAWING (supple- 
mentary awards) 


Higgins Ink Company, Inc. is 
pleased and proud to extend greet- 
ings to the winners in all sections, 
and particularly in those which we 
have sponsored for 19 consecutive 


years. 


HIGGINS IN&K CO., INC. 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN 15, N.Y. 
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7—PENCIL DRAWING 


(American Lead Pencil Company 
sponsors Classification 7 ) 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Ronald Walsh, 16, John Hay 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. Helen L. 
Chudoba. 

Second Prize, $15: Jean Shelton, 18, North 
H. S., Denver, Colo. Teacher, Mrs. Jeanette 
Fields. 

Third Prize, $10: Frank Taylor, 16, Central 
H. S., Syracuse, N. Y. Teacher, Jane S. Haven. 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Angelo Stevens, 17, Lincoln 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, A. W. Etero- 
yich. Also Strathmore Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Lois Kempainen, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Donald A. 
Brackett. Also Strathmore Award. 

Third Prize, $10: Shirley Klein, 17, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Donald A. 
Brackett. 


8—LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 


(C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
sponsors Classification 8 ) 


Grovp II 


First Prize, $30: George Ancona, 18, Abraham 
Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon 
Friend. 

Second Prize, $20: John Speraneo, 16, Ritenour 
H. S., Overland, Mo. Teacher, Elizabeth Botts. 

Third Prize, $10: Nadine Foehrenbach, 17, Mc- 
Kinley H. S., Canton, Ohio. Teacher, Miss Key 
E. Wenrick. 


Group III 


First Prize: $30: Elysha Davis, 15, H. S. of 
Music and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Ger- 
trade S. Pferdt. 

Second Prize, $20: Don Patterson, 17, Tuley 
H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Samuel Greenburg 

Third Prize, $10: Frank Crowder, 18, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Bernard 
C. Specht. 


9—PRINTS 
Group II 


First Prize, $25: Herman Hassinger, 18, School 
Art League, Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. Elsie 
H. Irwin. 

Second Prize, $15: Helen Janes, 18, Manhattan 
(Kan.) H. S. Teacher, Jessie L. Dobson. 

Third Prize, $10: Robert Buchiere, 17, New 
Britain (Conn.) Sr. H. S. 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Mark Burgess, 18, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Dorothy Skewis. 
Second Prize, $15: Richard Bogart, 18, Cass 
Tech.. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Dorothy 
Skewis. 

Third Prize, $10: Marion Gregory, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. §S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Dorothy 
Skewis. 


10—GENERAL DESIGN 
Group II 


First Prize, $25: Ann Turman, 15, Washington 
Irving H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, Lucille 
Craig. 

Second Prize, $15: Doris Edelsberg, 18, Gler- 
ville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Mary K. 
Mosgo. 

Third Prize, $10: Ann Meulendyke, 18, Sodus 
(N. Y.) Central H. S. Teacher, Russell A. 
Raethka. 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Donna Kiel, 16, Benjamin 
Franklin H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Marian 
B. Tuthill. 

Second Prize, $15: Joan Smith, 16, Benjamin 
Franklin H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Marian 
B. Tuthill, 

Third Prize, $10: Mary Rita McGill, 17, Nor- 
wich (Conn.) Free Academy. Teacher, Mrs. 
Blanche W. Browning. 
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11—COSTUME DESIGN—A 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Mary Giannangeli, 17, Ford- 
son H. S., Dearborn, Mich. Teacher, Mildred 
Lyman. 

Second Prize, $10: Jean Ranker, 16, Acalanes 
Union H, S., Lafayette, Calif. Teacher, Vera M. 
Richardson. Also Str..thmore Award. 

Third Prize, $5: Elinor Reno, 17, Jennings Sr. 
H. S., St. Louis, Mo. Teacher, Barbara Johnson. 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Rose Carrozza, 17, Strauben- 
muller Textile H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Mrs. Florence Connery. 

Second Prize, $10: Marcia Edelman, 15, School 
of Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Olga Petroff. 

Third Prize, $5: Margaret Natale, 16, Strau- 
benmuller Textile H. S., New York, N. Y. Teach- 
er, Jane F. Beecher. 


COSTUME DESIGN—B 


Group Il 


First Prize, $25: Virginia Mills, 17, North 
Phoenix H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Frances 
Kapanke. 

Second Prize, $10: Mary Giannulli, 17, North 
Hollywood (Calif.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Lillian 
F. Stridborg. 

Third Prize, -$5: Claire Reynaud, 15, Orange 
(N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Virginia Eriksen. 


Grovp III 


First Prize, $25: Dolores Drwal, 18, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Bernadine Sether. 

Second Prize, $10: Patsy Nordby 17, Cass Tech. 
H, S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Bernadine Sether. 
Third Prize, $5: Nancy Scheerschmidt, 19, Cass 
Tech. H. S. Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Bernadine 
Sether. 


12—LETTERING 
(C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
sponsors Classification 12) 


Grovp II 


First Prize, $25: Joyce Gulleson, 17, Thomas 
Carr Howe H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Mrs. 
Loreen DeWaard. 

Second Prize, $15: James Wines, 15, Towson 
H. S., Baltimore, Md. Teacher, Jean C. Miller. 
Also Strathmore Award. 

Third Prize, $10: Viviane N. Manuel, 15, Bay- 
side (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Anna C, Butler. 


Group Il 


First Prize, $25: Ronald Stachowiak, 16, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Dorothy 
Skewis. 

Second Prize, $15: Fred Weinman, 17, Tech- 
nical H. S., Des Moines, Ia. Teacher, Elmer C. 
Betz. 

Third Prize, $10: Charles Hughes, 17, Boys 
Tech. H. S., Milwaukee, Wisc. Teacher, Raymond 
E. Cote. 


13—POSTERS AND ADVERTISING 
ART 


A—General Posters 
(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classification 13-A) 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Joyce M. Riegle, 16, Clarence 
«N. Y.) Central H. S. Teacher, Janice Smith. 

Second Prize, $15: Roy Stockfisch, 18, Franklin 
K. Lane H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Jacob 
Fabricant. 

Third Prize, $10: Robin Reed, 16, Oak Park 
(Ill.) Township H. S. Teacher, Arthur Pelz. 








lastic Art Awards Contest. Your 
entries were excellent and 
the competition keen for 

the Venus cash prizes 

and awards. 


Congratulations! 


« « « to the Winners of the 
VENUS-SCHOLASTIC Pencil 


Drawing Prizes and Awards 


Thank you for entering your pencil 
drawings in the 2lst Annual Scho- 


VENUS 
The Pencil 
with the Green 
Crackle Finish! 


Rely on VENUS... 

The versatile drawing pencil is the basic 
step in most successful art work. Learn 
to use it well. Take a tip from the pro- 
fessionals: stick to Venus Drawing Pen- 
cils. 17 degrees — accurately graded. 


DRAWING 
PENCILS 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VENUS PENS 














Group III 


First Prize, $25: Thomas A. Nantka, 17, Buty 
(N. Y¥.) Tech. H. S. Teacher, Albert E. Gents 

Second Prize, $15: Bruce Johnson, 18, Cy. 
nelley Voc. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, R. 5 
Kennedy. 

Third Prize, $10: Louis Calmer,“17, West Ted, 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul V. Ula, 


B—CAR CARDS 


(Planters Nut and Chocolate Company 
sponsors Classification 13B ) 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: James Fulton, 17, Westen 
Hills H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, Williag 
Marshall. 

Second Prize, $15: Albert Steinberg, 17, Abr. 
ham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Leon Friend. 

Third Prize, $10: Andrew Clausen, 18, Frank. 
lin K. Lane H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Jacob Fabricant. 


Group III 

First Prize, $25: Arthur R. Jochum, Jr, 18 
Hower Voc. H. S., Akron, Ohio. Teacher, Mr, 
Abbie D. Nelson. 

Second Prize, $15: Al Kocab, 17, West Tech, 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul V. Ula, 

Third Prize, $10: Robert G. Cline, 17, Hows 
Vocational H. S., Akron, Ohio. Teacher, Mn, 
Abbie D. Nelson. 


C—NABISCO POSTER 
(The National Biscuit Company 
sponsors Classification 13C) 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Robert Muson, 17, A. B. Davis 
H. S., Mount Vernon, N. Y. Teacher, Robert B 
Dodds. 

Second Prize, $15: Rudolph Bennett, 17, Wash 
ington Center H, S., Columbia City, Ind. Teacher, 
Herbert Stoll. 

Third Prize, $10: Gloria Broun, 16, Carl Schun 
H. S., Chicago, Ill, Teacher, Mrs. Ann Gale. 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Charles Mendez, 16, Mast- 
baum H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. Mi- 
dred Landis. 

Second Prize, $15: Stuart Martin, 18, East Tech 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Bernard C. 
Specht. 

Third Prize, $10: Edward H. Shepherd, Jr., 18, 
M. Dobbins Voc. H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacha, 
Stephen W. Wilcox. 


D—BILLBOARD POSTER 
(Nehi Corporation 
sponsors Classification 18D) 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Nick Courtos, 18, Abraham 
Lincom H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leo 
Friend. 

Second Prize, $15: Meyer Fecher, Abraham 
Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. Teacher, Leon 
Friend. 

Third Prize, $10: Donald Larsen, 17, A. B. 
Davis H. S., Mount Vernon, N. Y, Teacher, 
Robert Dodds. 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Walter Harmon, 18, East Tech. 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Howard Reid. 

Second Prize, $15: Roland Jelarcic, 17, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Howard 
Reid. 

Third Prize, $10: Michael Serpiello, 18, Mast 
baum Voc. H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, Mn. 
Mildred Landis. 


14—SCULPTURE 


Group II 

First Prize, $25: David J. Hochstein, 16, Mid- 
wood H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Meyer 
Barkin. 

Second Prize, $15: Bill Pahle, 18, Lincoln H. $, 
San Jose, Cal. Teacher, Violet Lannis. 

Third Prize, $10: Richard C. La Fean, 16, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. C 
Fitzpatrick. 
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Group III 

First Prize, $25: Frances Christoph, Washing- 
ton Irving H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Charles Salerno. 

Second Prize, $15: Harold Sclar, 18, School of 
Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Albino 
Cavallito. 

Third Prize, $10: Ruth Spalding, 17, School of 
Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Albino 
Cavallito. 


15—CERAMICS AND 
CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


Group I 

First Prize, $25: Ruth Cochran, 15, West H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Leroy Schrauf. 

Second Prize, $15: Marvin Eicher, 18, West 
H. S., Denver, Colo. Teacher, Don Allen. 

Third Prize, $10: Virginia Kimbrell, 16, Wash- 
ington H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Teresa 
Werminghaus, 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Fred Mannarino, School of 
Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Miss 
Rosenblatt. 

Second Prize, $15: Frank Fredelizio, 17, San 
Rafael (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Edward Day. 

Third Prize, $10: Joseph Lasenyik, 17, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, B. C. 
Specht. 


16—FABRIC DECORATION 


(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classification 16) 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Vincent G. Criswell, 16, Sa- 
cred Heart H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. 
Mildred Schmertz. 

Second Prize, $15: Madeline VinCola, 16, Frank- 
lin H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Lois C. 
Tuttle. 

Third Prize, $10: Floretta C. Crawford, 19, 
East H. S., Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Mrs. 
Roena G. Clement. 


Group III 
First Prize, $25: Carl Strobe, 17, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Dorothy Skewis. 
Second Prize, $15: Benariene Smith, 17, North 
H. S., Wichita, Kan. Teacher, Margie Goodwin. 


Third Prize, $10: Robert Yosenchack, 19, West 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Paul V. 
Ulen. 


17—HANDCRAFT 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Robert Schwenkert, 17, Madi- 
son (Wisc.) West H. S. Teacher, Miss E. Bau- 
mann. 

Second Prize, $15: Charles Harvey, 17, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Agnes Bit- 
taker, 

Third Prize, $10: John Saccamano, 18, Peabody 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Edgar J, Trapp. 


Group III 
First Prize, $25: Marilyn Kodear, 18, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Greta Pack. 
Second Prize, $15: Elizabeth Siman, 18, Jane 


Addams Voc. H. §., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Frances Hawkswell. 


Third Prize, $10: Celeste Roseman, 18, Cass 
Tech. H. §., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Greta Pack. 


WEAVING 


First Prize, $25: Natalie Simas, 18, San Rafael 
(Calif.) H. S$. Teacher, Mrs. Louise Lewis. 

Second Prize, $15: Peggy Pike, 14, J. L. Long 
H. S., Dallas, Tex. Teacher, Miss Merle Fincher. 

Third Prize, $10: Anne Enochs, 15, J. L. Long 
H. S., Dallas, Tex. Teacher, Miss Merle Fincher. 


Fit—to Be Tied 


A patient young shoe salesman had 
gone to considerable trouble to satisfy 
the whims of an attractive female cus- 
tomer. He continued to smile pleasantly 
as she slipped her feet into one pair 
of shoes after another. For the ump- 
teenth time she arose and paraded back 
and forth, surveying one foot, then the 
other. 

“They fit perfectly!” she admitted at 
long last. 

The young man beamed, congratulat- 
ing himself on a job well done. But his 
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joy was short-lived, for the customer 
asked brightly, “Haven’t you a smaller 


size that fits as well?” 
Jos. Keller. Tom Breneman’s Magazine 


Riddle 


He: “Do you know the difference 
between a street car and a taxi?” 
She: “No.” 


He: “Then we'll take a street car.” 
The Mountaineer-Montclair (N. J.) H. @& 


Spring Thought 
In the spring a young man’s fancy — 


but a young woman’s fancier. 
Canadian High News 








STRATHMORE 


lst Prize Pastel, Group 2 


3. 
witrers 
expr ess 
talents 
on 
responsive 
paper 
These student artists 


whose work is shown, 
as well as other win- 


ners in the Scholastic Awards contest, represent a wide variety of view- 
points, subject matter and techniques. Strathmore congratulates them 
on the vitality and character in their work. 


It is interesting to see how effectively the artist’s intention has been real- 
ized in each case with the help of fine paper. These students, like older, 
long established artists, find Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards pro- 


vide a highly expressive 
medium. 


Perhaps you'd like to 
try Strathmore Artist 
Papers and Boards in 
your own work... see 
how rewarding they 
are to your pen and 
brush. Free sample 
book on request. 


PAPER IS PART 
OF THE PICTURE 


STRATHMORE 


list Papers and Boards 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 











BOOKS 
YOU LIKE TO READ 


For books full of action, excitement, fun, danger... 
FOR FAMOUS BOOKS TO READ AND ENJOY... 


SEND FOR THE NEW 25c Scholastic-BANTAMs 
TAKE YOUR PICK OF THE 38 TITLES LISTED BELOW 


AND SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY. 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 


TITLE 


. TWENTY GRAND 
Short Story Anthology 
. SEVENTEEN 
by Booth Tarkington 
. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 
by Sally Benson 
. LONG, LONG AGO 
by Alexander Woollcott 
. BABBITT 
by Sinclair Lewis 
. A SAKI SAMPLER 
by Saki (H. H. Munro) 
. THREE HOSTAGES 
by John Buchan 
. DAVID HARUM 
by Edward Noyes Westcoft 
. COLD JOURNEY 
by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Ethel Vance) 
. CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT 
by C. S. Forester 
. GENGHIS KHAN 
by Harold Lamb 
. SCARAMOUCHE 
by Rafael Sabatini 
. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 
by Zane Grey 
. SHORT HISTORY of the ARMY 
and NAVY 
by Fletcher Pratt 
. GREEN MANSIONS 
by W. H. Hudson 
. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
by Mark Twain 
. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
by Rudyard Kipling 
. WIND, SAND AND STARS 
by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 
. OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 


TOTAL 





Quantity 


20. ONLY YESTERDAY 
by Frederick Lewis Allen 


. THE LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER 


by F. Yeats-Brown 
. ROGUE MALE 
by Geoffrey Household 
. TUTT AND MR, TUTT 
by Arthur Train 


. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 


by Ernest Thompson Seton 


. THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO 


by Captain Ted W. Lawson 
. THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 
by W. L. White 
. THIS IS THE NAVY 
edited by Gilbert Cant 
. MAMA’S BANK ACCOUNT 
by Kathryn Forbes 
. TREASURE ISLAND 
by Robert Louis Stevenson 


. MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL 


by Babe Ruth and others 
. THE PEARL 
by John Steinbeck 


. A TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 
by John and Sylvia Kolb 


. OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG & GAY 


by Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
Emily Kimbrough 
. GUADALCANAL DIARY 
by Richard Tregaskis 
. STRIKEOUT STORY 
by Bob Feller 
. HOME RANCH 
by Will James 
- WO JIMA 


by Five Official Marine Combat 


Writers 


. GREAT STORIES FROM THE SATUR- 


DAY EVENING POST 
edited by Ben Hibbs 


TOTAL 


All Titles 25c Each (except Twenty Grand) 


NOTE: Special price of “Twenty Grand,’ 
standing authors, is 20¢ per copy for Schol 


a collection of twenty short stories by out- 
lastic Magazine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles) 
Cash or money order MUST be enclosed. 


Name. . 


SCHOLASTIC 
BOOKSHOP 


Address . 


* 220 East 42nd S?. 
New York 17, N. Y. City 
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Humor Awards 


Seventeen 


I am a teen-ager: 

That’s the way we put it, 

Casually, without any pretense, without 
any defense, 

In those four nauseating words. 

We speak them softly, so no one can hear, 

We roll them on the tongue and hurriedly 
expectorate, getting the raw, biting feel 
of them, the bitter flavor. 

We speak them hurriedly, thickly, regret. 
fully: 


I am a teen-ager. 


They’re more than words, really. 

They’re the very essence of the lives of a 
vast multitude of persecuted thirteen- to 
eighteen-year olds. 

They're a password to perdition; speak 
those four words anywhere in the world 
— yes, anywhere — and find yourself 
subject to every form of torture known 
to mankind. 

They're a curse. A curse completely in- 
escapable that comes to every child on 
the day they receive a document which 
says: “Happy Birthday, thirteen-year 
old!” What bitter irony. 

A two-faced curse that seems at first a 
blessing, only to turn on helpless you 
and make life miserable for what seems 
interminable centuries. 

Those words are at the root of a great 
host of torments. 


Listen, and you can hear the voices echo- 
ing through them, words brought about 
by our own confused state of mind, ac- 
centuated by the sadistic inquisitioners 
who wield a pitiless whip over us: 

“Of course, you can’t have the car. Do you 
think I’m crazy? . . . We'll have a test 
on the first eighteen chapters tomorrow. 
. . . How am I gonna get a date for the 
Prom! . . . Tardy, again, eh — five hours 
of hard labor scrubbing the shower room 
walls.” 

Scornful words, hateful words, words cold 
and bleak as a Minnesota April breeze: 

“You've got a whole closetfull of clothes 
— just make your old ones do. . . . Game 
or no game, you'll still have to stay 
home and take care of Tommy tonight. 
. .. But, Mary, when I said I liked the 
new look, I didn’t mean it was because 
I thought you were bowlegged. . . . To 
qualify for membership, you must not 
drink, smoke, swear, neck or inhale more 
than three or four times a day. . .. 
Honestly, Mr. Willey — I didn’t break 
that window — I didn’t, I didn't, I 
didn’t!” 

You can hear us in Student Council sum- 
moned, and hear the advisors’ squelch- 
ing of our unselfish request for a swim- 
ming pool — not for ourselves, you un 
derstand, but for those who come after 
us. 

You can hear us demanding special senior 
privileges for which we suffered through 
the Hades of our freshman, sophomore 
and junior years, and hear the princi 
pal intoning the brief text of our new 
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GEE POP-YOU CANT STICK 
MY LITTLE FINGER IN THE 
PENCIL SHARPENER - YOU 
NEED A NEW On! 


aN 


Tell dad to get a new streamlined, all- 
metal, Boston Pencil Sharpener for home 
ue... . Many models from which to 
choose—be sure to ask for Boston for 
the sharpest modern design and sharp 
pencil points. Boston KS model shown 
below. Strong and handsome. 


PENCIL 
SHARPENERS 


—_ 
— 


ASK FOR BOSTON 
Pencil Sharpeners at 
Your Stationery Store 


Manufactured by the 
Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 


CHICAGO DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
TOTEM £7 tiivsrretion «interior 
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Write for free Catalog 
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Bill of Rights — that we weren’t to have 
You can hear the tearful pleas of the gaunt 
and weary kids in the cafeteria line, 

- begging those ahead of them to move 
just a little faster so they would be able 
to see the steaming food before they 
collapse in their final death throes. 

You can hear those whispering words in 
study-halls, ice-cream parlors and thea- 
ters; hear them in the skittering clack 
of skate runners as they let you down, 
and none too gently; hear them in the 
sw-i-ish of a deflating tire as it collapses 
eight miles from the nearest habitation; 
hear them everywhere you see us — in 
the candy stores and onion fields and 
the beaches and record shops. 

But they aren’t words any longer; they’re 
a way of life, a pattern of living. 
They’re the dawn that routs us from our 
beds to sit trancelike in class until] 10:00, 
when we show the first signs of coming 

awake. 

They're the 12:30 bell, with the chance 
to gulp a bow! of tepid chili or a soggy 
sandwich, if you can do it in the half 
hour allowed. 

They're evening, with a_ten-mile-long 
“Trig” assignment, when you're in the 
mood for a movie, or the “Lone Ran- 
ger,” or the newspaper, or maybe “Es- 
quire.” 

They’re a pattern of living as lived by a 
band of indentured slaves, a servitude 


that ends only with the arrival of our 
twentieth birthday. 


They're awful words, those four simple 
words. 

You could write them on your thumb- 
nail, though they're probably branded 
on your back, for identification. 

You could sing them to the dismal tune of 
some funeral dirge. 

But you needn’t. You needn’t do any of 
these things, 

For those words are graven in the hearts 
of every teen-ager in America. 

That hateful phrase is familiar to every 
one of us, 

Every ghastly sound and syllable. 

But when we speak them, we speak them 
fearfully, haltingly, apologetically: 

I am a teen-ager. 


FOURTH PRIZE 


Nancy Ann Sullivan 
Albert Lea (Minn.) H. S. 
Edna Gerchen, Teacher 











HAPPY VACATION! 

This is our last issue for the 
school year 1947-48. For those 
of you who will be in school 
next fall the first issue of the 
new school year will reach you 
the first week of school. For the 
rest, who will be going on to 
college or the new job, we are 
proud to have had you among 
our readers, and wish you all 
the luck in the world. And to all 
alike we say: ‘Happy Vacation’! 




















ERE'S an easy, 


inexpensive way 


to have the kind of 


clothes 


you've al- 


ways dreamed about. 
And you need no ar- 
tistic ability — if you 
can hold a brush, 
you can beautifully 
decorate fabrics with 
Prang Textile Colors. 
It goes fast too! 


You can tub Prang 


Textile Colors—they 
won't fade or run if 
you follow the sim- 
ple directions. And 
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you'll be thrilled with 
your results! 


You did it yourself— 


Congratulations! 


The entries submitted 
for the American 
Crayon awards in the 
Scholastic Contest 
were most gratifying. 
Congratulations to the 
winners, and to all 
participants, for your 
excellent work. 


rFee\> 


“DO IT YOURSELF” 


booklet—illustrated in 
color. Full of smart 
designs and ideas. 


Only 25c. 
Dept. $-22 





NEW 
NOW 








never before on 
any typewriter! 


on the new 
Royal Portable! 


FINGER FORM KEYS... 


Royal announces 

the greatest type- 

writer improvement 

in years... 

Finger Form keys 

—on the world’s 
first truly modern portable typewriter 
—The new Royal Portable! 

Imagine . . . a typewriter key shaped 
to the very contour of your own fin- 
ger, adding untold comfort and ease 
of operation to typing . . . giving you 
extra speed! Trust Royal to bring you 
such an ingenious improvement as 
FINGER FORM KEYS! 

And there’s more! On the New 
Royal Portable, you'll find a space bar 
built right into the very framework of 
the typewriter! 

It’s Royal’s new SPEED SPACER— 
with nothing to impede perfect spacing 
action ... nothing for your thumb to 
iump over to reach the space bar! 


Here’s BEAUTY put to work! 
The New Royal Portable, as you will 


see, is a machine of beauty. But not 
merely beauty to look at and admire— 
but BEAUTY with a purpose! Designed 
by Henry Dreyfuss, designer of inter- 
national fame, each sweeping line, each 
dramatic curve, is meant to make typing 
easier, faster and more comfortable for 
you! 

Further, Royal’s RAPID RIBBON 
CHANGER takes the needless fuss and 
muss and temper out of ribbon changing ! 

Naturally, the New Royal Portable 
has the famous ““MAGIC” MARGIN! 


designed to cradle your finger tips! 


This exclusive Royal feature makes all 
other portable margin setting obsolete! 
Position the carriage and a flick of your 
finger sets the margin you desire! 
And there’s more—so much more! 
Literally scores of improvements and 
innovations go into the New Royal 
Portable . . . help make this typewriter 
the world’s first truly modern portable! 
Be sure to see it at your Royal Port 
able dealer's. (Get Pop or Mom to 9 
along with you!) Two models: The new 
Quiet De Luxe; the new Arrow. 


‘aaa’ 
ROYAL PORTABLE 


The World's First 
Truly Modern Portable Typewritet 


“*Magic”’ is a registered trade-mark of 
Royal Typewriter Inc. 
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Semester Review Test for Social Studies Classes based on 
Senior Scholastic issues of Feb. 2, 1948 through May 24, 1948, 





prime minister of a 
British dominion, he 
wants to retire soon. 





IN THE NEWS AT HOME 


6. Former Studebak- 
er president, he is 
now Economic Coop- 
eration Administrator. 





PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES 


11. Governor of New 
York State, he was 
the GOP Presidential 
candidate in 1944. 





2. He leads party 
which defeated Com- 
munists in Italian 
elections on April 18. 





A. MEN IN THE NEWS—Identify each man below by writing his last name on 


line under his picture. Each counts 2. Total, 30. 


3. Premier and for- 
eign minister of Bel- 
gium, he leads Euro- 
pean union efforts. 





4. He is new presi- 
dent of a new Asian 
nation which is for- 
mer U. S. possession. 





5. He celebrated St. 
Patrick's Day as Eire’s 
first new premier in 
more than 16 years. 








7. His pleas for a 70- 
group Air Force won 
approval from House 
of Representatives. 





8. He was named 
“roving ambassador” 
for the European Re- 


covery Program. 





9. U. S. delegate to 
United Nations, he 
takes leading part in 
Palestine debate. 





10. From Cincinnati, 
he was nominated by 
Mr. Truman as Secre- 
tery of Commerce. 














14. He is Speaker of 
the House of Repre- 
sentatives, former 
newspaper reporter. 





My score 


dential ambitions. 





Turn page 





2-Q 


B. Mapping the News 





My score__ 


See directions below. For each correctly 
filled blank, score two points. Total 20. 





i i 
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Here is an imaginary news story. 
There are 10 blanks from which the 
names of countries are omitted. Fill in 
the blank with the number or numbers 
corresponding to the correct country as 
indicated on the map. 

For some blanks, you must fill in 
more thar one number. However, no 
number is used more than once, and 
only 17 numbers are used. 


Five nations recently signed a 50- 
year mutual defense pact. Three of the 


nations are the Benelux countries, 
. The other two are The 
signing came before important elections 
on April 18 in 
Recently, premiers of the three Scan- 
dinavian countries, , met to map 
plans to fight Communist aggression. 
They watched negotiations between 
and Russia on a mutual defense 
pact. Western Europe's attitude has 
stiffened since a Communist minority 
recently overthrew the democratic gov- 


ernment of . Two other nations 
under Communist control are 

The U. S. last year started action to 
“contain” Communism by granting aid 
under the Truman Doctrine to 
This year, the European Recovery Pro- 
gram has started operations. Joining 
the ERP is one traditionally neutral 
country, where Dr. Enrico Celio 
is president. , a nation which has 
declared its full independence of Den- 
mark, is also in the ERP. 
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(. SEMESTER REVIEW QUIZ 


Perfect score for this section — 50 points. 


|. AT HOME WITH THE NEWS 


Below are 11 imaginary newspaper 
headlines. Put an O around the numbers 
of those which tell the truth, and an X 
on those numbers which do not. Each 
counts 1. Total 11. 

1. Senate Turns Down St. Lawrence 
Seaway Plan. 

2. Congress Fails to Override Tru- 
man’s Veto of Tax Bill. 

3. Supreme Court Rules Margarine 
Taxes Illegal. 

4. Goldsborough Fines Lewis and 
UMW $1,420,000. 

5. Four Hundred Thousand Dis- 
placed Persons Admitted to U. S. in 
1948. 

6. Ronne Finds Antarctica Is “All 
One Piece.” 

7. Atomic Energy Commission Finds 
Inexpensive Substitute for Radium in 
Cancer Treatment. 

8. Republican and Democratic Na- 
tional Conventions to Meet in Chicago 
This Year. 

9. Senate Rejects All Federal Aid to 
Education Bills. 

10. U. S. Airlines Traveled More 
Than Six Billion Passenger-miles in 
1947. 

11. U. S. Leads the World in Build- 
ing Merchant Ships. 

My score__..» 


ll, EUROPE LOOKS AHEAD 


PART I—In each of the following, 
underline the word or phrase which 
best answers the question. Each counts 
1. Total 10. 

1. What has happened to Britain’s 
railroads and coal mines? (a) They are 
bankrupt. (b) They are now owned 
and operated by the government. (c) 
They have been sold to U. S._ 

2. Who is Bulgaria’s Communist 
boss? (a) Ana Pauker, (b) Georgi Dim- 
itrov, (c) Markos Vafiades, (d) Vac- 
lav Nosek. 

3. What party won the most votes 
in the recent Italian elections? (a) 
Christian Democrats, (b) Communists, 
(c) Fascists, (d) Socialists. 

4. What are the political units called 
which make up the Swiss Confedera- 
tion? (a) counties, (b) provinces, (c) 
cantons, (d) alpenhorns. 

5. Who is Czechoslovakia’s Commu- 
nist premier? (a) Eduard Benes, (b) 
Klement Gottwald, (c) Jan Masaryk. 

6. How did Eamon De Valera lose 
his position as prime minister of Eire? 
(a) through a revolution, (b) by pres- 
sure from Britain, (c) through a gen- 
eral election 


. 


7. For what purpose did the French 
government ask its citizens to stand in 
line recently? (a) to turn in 5,000- 
franc notes, (b) to receive ballots for 
a presidential election, (c) to register 
for ERP assistance. 

8. Who is the chief of the American 
aid mission in Greece? (a) Paul Porter, 
(b) Constantinos Tsaldaris, (c) Dwight 
Griswold, (d) Paul Hoffman. 

9. What did Stalin ask the Finns to 
do in a letter he wrote to the Finnish 
government? (a) sign a mutual de- 
fense pact, (b) break all other alli- 
ances, (c) install a new premier, (d) 
give up a slice of her territory. 

10. Who is the ruler of Luxembourg? 
(a) Queen Wilhelmina, (b) Paul Henri 
Spaak, (c) Grand Duchess Charlotte, 
(d) King Haakon VII. 


PART II —In each of the ten ques- 
tions (not answers) in Part I, a single 
European country is discussed. Which 
of these nations are included in the 
European Recovery Program (Marshall 
Plan)? If the nation is included in the 
ERP, place an M in the blank below 
corresponding to the country mentioned 
in Part I. If it is not included in the 
ERP, place an X in the corresponding 
blank. Each counts 1. Total 10. 


Bee Giuee Seen 4. &... Gum 
Teme Bene Gree Seo 


My score. 


iil. YOU AND THE U. N. 


Put yourself in the place of the dele- 
gates to the United Nations, and see 
if you know as much as they do. Un- 
derscore the word or phrase which best 
completes the statement. Each counts 
1. Total 4. 

1. If you were a delegate from the 
newest member of the U. N., your home 
would be in (a) Eire, (b) Trans-Jor- 
dan, (c) Burma, (d) Sylvania. 

2. As a member of the Little Assem- 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


bly, you approved a U. N. plebiscite 
for the people of (a) Korea, (b) Japan, 
(c) Philippines, (d) Germany. 

3. Your country does not have the 
much-discussed veto power if you come 
from (a) France, (b) China, (c) Rus- 
sia, (d) Argentina. 

4. As a delegate to a special session 
of the General Assembly which started 
on April 16, you discussed (a) the 
veto power, (b) Kashmir, (c) Pales- 
tine, (d) Italy. 

My score 


IV. ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following phrases, place a “D” if it is a 
general characteristic of democracy in 
the United States; “C” if it is a gen- 
eral characteristic of the Communist 
way of life as practiced in the USSR; 
“F” if it is characteristic of Fascism as 
it was practiced in Germany or Italy 
before World War II. Each counts 1. 
Total 10. 


— 1. Tried to destroy the Jewish peo- 
ple. 


2. State owns the means of produc- 
tion. 


3. Farmers are organized in col- 
lectives. 


. Freedom of labor to organize 
and to strike. 


. Recognition that minorities are 
sometimes unfairly treated, and 
efforts made to correct the situa- 
tion. 


. Belief in the “master race” idea. 


. Freedom of speech guaranteed 
and practiced. 


. Strong faith in the ideas of Lenin 
and Marx. 
. Hatred of “bourgeoisie.” 


. Highest standard of living in the 
world. 
My score 





V. AMERICA IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Here’s a chance to match your wits with history. The American leaders 
in Column A were concerned with the nations in Column B in taking the actions 
in Column C. As an example, the first answer is filled in, for which you may take 
one point credit. Now fill in the others in the same way. Each counts 1. Total 5. 


e-y 1. Matthew Perry 


—___3. Theodore Roosevelt 
——4. John Hay 
—____5. Woodrow Wilson 


My score 


c. China 


e. Japan 
My total score 


a Venezuela 
—____2. Grover Cleveland b. Mexico 


d. Colombia 


v. Supported revolution by Panama. 
w. Announced Open Door Policy. 
x. Encouraged ABC conference. 

y- Opened ports for trade. 

z. Settled boundary dispute. 


My name 





(Answers in Teacher Edition) 





Note: This is not 
points assigned 


I. Gr-r-ram-mar Wise 


Each counts 2. Total in each group 
10. 

A. Word Detective — 

If the sentence gives the reader the 
thought in a few, necessary words, 
mark it C (for Correct); if an unneces- 
sary word, phrase, or clause is used, 
underline the unnecessary words. The 
first is just too easy. 

—1. Sally has a wee small dog. 

—2. Racy Anne leafed through the 
pages of the book. 

—3. Harry Cole who was the club 
president was always working at 
night. 

—4. Mother 
placid. 

—5. You are entirely and completely 
right. 


is always calm and 


My score____. 
B. Straightforward Approach 
If the sentence is well constructed 
mark it C. If it violates good syntax, 
correct it. 
— 1. Having eaten our lunches, the bus 
started. 
— 2. Feeding the dog, the clock struck 
twelve. 
—3. Maisie’s vacation was ruined by 
an illness which lasted three days. 
— 4. We go to the movies often with- 
out caring whether we do or not. 
—5. Every summer before leaving for 
the city our cottage must be 
boarded up. 
My score____. 
C. Punch Packers 
The active voice puts punch into 
writing. In each of the following, if 
the sentence would be improved by 
making the verb active, mark A. Other- 
wise mark it O. 
—1. It’s known dogs have fleas. 
—2. The bride was showered with 
rice. 

. Once it was considered enough 
that movie stars were blonde and 
beautiful. 

. Clothing styles have 
changed with the years. 

. Our cars are designed by com- 
panies to give speed and comfort. 

My score___. 


been 


ll. Read ‘Em and Reap 

A. You said, “How do you do?” when 
you met us this semester in the stories, 
poems, and essays. Do you remember? 


Semester Review test for English Classes based on Senior Scholastic 
Vol. 52; issues of February 2, 1948, through May 17, 194g 


Semester Quiz 


rt of the Social Studies quiz. Score 
r each question. Total score, 100 


Put the letter of the correct identifying 
words or phrase in front of each name 
of a character or real life person. Each 
eounts 2. Total 14. 
—1. The singing Flannigans 
— 2. Minister D__ 
—83. “Donald Duck” Hodge 
—*4. Martha Graham 
—5. Enobarbus 
—6. Alfred Noyes 
—.7. Grant Matthews 
a. ships, buccaneers, and bandits 
b. “Grandpa’s Sign” 
o. “Off the Track” 
d. “Music and the Dance” 

. “The Purloined Letter” 

. “State of the Union” 

. “Antony and Cleopatra” . 

My score___ 


B. “A good story,” you said. What 
was it all about? Each counts 2. Total 
10. 

. “The Apostate” 

. “There Were Giants in Those Days” 
. “Pilot Lights of the Apocalypse” - 
. “Token of Esteem” 

. “The Late Christopher Bean” 

. Politics in the days of President Me- 

Kinley 

. The artist died, but his pictures lived 
on 

Papa loved his Rotary club 

. He perfected a salad for his hotel 
. Atomic energy 
My score__.. 


ll. What’s My Name? 

A. In the blank before each of the 
following, place the name of the man 
described: Each counts 5. Total 40. 


1. Born on New 
York’s lower East Side, I early turned 
to the piano. I loved ragtime and the 
new Negro style of music from New 
Orleans. My tunes include “The Man I 
Love,” “Lady Be Good,” “Swanee.” I 
wrote the music for Porgy and Bess. 





2. I wrote plays 
—tragedies and comedies about kings 
and queens, fools and jesters. In some 
of my plays I turn the cold facts of his- 
tory into living drama. My plays run 
on Broadway and have been made into 
movies. They call me the Bard of Avon 
and an immortal. 





8. I started with 
a small town newspaper, but my edi- 
torial, “What's the Matter with Kan- 
sas?,” gave me a national reputation. 





FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


I became well known for my common 
sense articles, and my interest in Amer. 
ican people and life. In my Autobiog. 
raphy, I tell of my acquaintance with 
national political leaders. 


4. Most charac. 
ters in my many novels of English life 
are caricatures — exaggerated deliber. 
ately to emphasize certain qualities of 
character. I worked hard in such books 
as Bleak House, Little Dorrit, Great Ex. 
pectations, and Oliver Twist to empha- 
size the need for reforming the laws. 


5. People claimed 
I wasn’t a poet. But I revolted against 
prettified poetry and tried to picture 
America as I saw it. Have you heard of 
my Leaves of Grass? 








6. Sure, I wrote 
a poem about a raven and one about 
Annabelle Lee, but I am better remem- 
bered for my short stories —The Gold 
Bug is one. I pioneered in the “who 
dun-it?” — and mine are classed as 
American literature. 





7. Many critics 
said I was a naturalist and that | 
missed much of life by not studying 
_ Maybe so, but at Walden Pond, 

gained a peace of mind that many 
have never achieved. 





8. In my books, 
I wrote about the people I knew on 
the Mississippi, and the ones I met in 
the Far West where I prospected for 
gold and wrote for a newspaper in Vir 
ginia City. And I tried to use the lar- 
guage that the people I knew used. 


B. In the blank before each of these 
place the name of the magazine de 
scribed: Each counts 3+ Total 6. 


1. For nearly a 
hundred years I've been written 
edited by discriminating men (Edward 
A. Weeks, James Russell Lowell, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, etc.) for people 
interested in literature, biography and 
opinion. 








2. Inventor of 
the short short story in every issue, | 
made such famous writers as Winstoo 
Churchill rewrite their copy before I'd 
accept it. My 3,000,000 readers enjoy 
my fast-moving stories. 

My score__._—Ssr’s'— My ‘total score__— 


My name — 
Answers in Teacher Edition 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Summer and the News 


Current history does not take a holi- 
day with the close of the school year. 
But students have a way of “losing 
touch” in the summer with what’s hap- 
pening at home and abroad. Many stu- 
dents, however, if given some advance 
guidance, would find it stimulating to 
follow developments in one phase of 
the news. 


GUIDE FOR SUMMER PLANNING 


Plan a class program to encourage 
students to adopt some spécial project 
as a hobby this summer—a project 
which will lead students to keep track 
of what’s going on in the world of cur- 
rent events. Use pages 5 to 8 in this 
issue as the basis for the program. 


Student Activities 


Give brief oral reports to “sell” class- 
mates on following developments in one 
of the following: the Presidential elec- 
tion campaigns, the European Recovery 
Program, the Palestine program, the 
“cold war” between -Russia and the 
United States, America’s plans for na- 
tional defense. After the talks, students 
vote on which topic interests them most. 

Students give talks on how to make 
current events an interesting summer 
hobby. 

a. Follow the political campaigns by 
visiting local election headquarters, by 
actively helping with the campaign 
(distributing literature, doing clerical 
work, ete.); by reading political pam- 
phlets, magazine articles, newspaper 
stories, and books about the candidates; 
by composing party platforms; by at- 
tending campaign rallies; *by interview- 





Get a Head Start! 


Renew your subscription to Sen- 
ior Scholastic now, to ensure re- 
ceiving your copies right from the 
beginning of the fall semester. 

Just enter the estimated number 
of copies needed on the postage- 
free order card bound into this is- 
sue and mail it today. Of course, 
you may revise this estimate in any 
way (within three weeks after re- 
ceiving your first issue) to meet 
your exact needs in the fall. 











ing political candidates; by listening to 
radio campaign speeches. Students also 
can make campaign notebooks—articles 
and pictures about the candidates, party 
platforms, etc. Emphasize that some 
newspaper headlines, and pictures, may 
have some collector's value 20 or 30 
years from now. 

b. Make or cut out of the Senior 
Scholastic Semester Review Quiz a 
large map of Western Europe and keep 
track of what is being done under the 
ERP. This might lead to reading about 
the geography of these countries. 

c. Visit a radio station to witness a 
news broadcast; if possible interview 
the newscaster to find out how he as- 
sembles his material. 

d. Make a picturebook history of the 
Palestine situation (showing buildings, 
fighters, etc., in the Holy Land); of 
Congress (some students might try to 
find newspaper and magazine pictures 
of Congressmen); etc. 

e. Make a collection of newspaper 
stories, headlines, editorials, .showing 
how the paper slanted the news. 

f. Read the memoirs of Winston 


(Concluded on page 4-T) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Good Old Summertime 


A GUIDE FOR A PROFITABLE 
SUMMER 


This Awards Issue offers powerful 
motivation—in writing, community 
service work, art, photography, and 
other fields —to students who want to 
make the most of their leisure time 
this summer. 


Plan a class program to discuss a 
balanced program of sports, work, so- 
ciability, hobbies, etc. for the summer. 
Emphasize the communication skills — 
writing, reading, speaking, and listen- 


ing. 

Students give a deahonstration of “hor- 
rible examples” of students who do not 
have a plammed summer program. 
(Butch who wears himself to a frazzle 
playing ball; Maybelle whose sole inter- 
est is dates; “Bookworm” Harry; Al who 
hangs around poo] rooms and street cor- 
ners, etc.) 

Student committees report on various 
phases of the balanced summer pro- 
gram. 

1. Sports. Public parks and Y's offer 
many opportunities at little or no cost. 
No need for expensive clothes or equip- 
ment. 

2. “Travel” at home. Take an over- 
night bike trip, hike, or canoe trip. 
Carry along blanket, food, etc. (Mention 
danger of hitchhiking.) Go camping at 
local state park. Visit local art galleries, 
museums, factories which are open to 
visitors. 

8. Hobbies. Visit library hobby shelf. 
Ask for books and special magazines. 

(Concluded on page 4-T) 





INDEX TO VOLUME 52 
(Feb. 2, 1948—May 24, 1948) 


Senior Scholastic 


Note: Letters indicate month (F-Feb., Mr-March, A- 
April, Ma-May.) The first figure indicates day of 
month; the number after the dash indicates the page 
number. Example: F 16-9 means Feb. 16 page 9. The 
letter T following a page number means Teacher 


Edition. 
*Means major article. 


A 


Africa: *Questions and Answers on 
Little-Known Continent (map), 
Ma 17-10. 

Agriculture: Summer Work on the 
Farm (Careers Ahead), F 2-33. 
All Out for Democracy: see Democ- 

racy. 

America In World Affairs: see Com- 
mager, Henry Steele. 

American Literature: see also Litera- 
ture, Essays, Poems, Stories. Au- 
thors Meet Their Critics (Eric 
Berger), Ma 10-21; Early Ameri- 
can Voices, Ma 10-26; Mark Twain 
Digs for Gold (radio play), Ma 
10-23; Purloined Letter, Ma 10-29. 

Americas: see also specific countries. 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America meets in Chile in June, 
A 5-12; ®Good Neighbors Get To- 
gether (Bogota conference), Mr 
22-7. 

Antarctica: Is “One Piece,” Ma 3- 
6; Polar Worlds (bibliography), A 
12-3T. 

Argentina: Railroads, Mr 22-5. 

Arctic: Arct.. in the Air Age, Ma 3- 
11 and cover map. 

Arts: see Scholastic 
.-Ma 24. 

Atomic Energy: Atom for Peace, A 
12-24; *Atomic Energy in Overalls, 
A 12-8; Atomic Energy and You — 
editorial (David R. Lilienthal), A 
12-3; Atomic Glossary, A 12-12; 
*Atoms and Isotopes (diagram), A 
12-7; bibliography, Mr 1-31T; Pilot 
Lights of the Apocalypse (play by 
Dr. Louis N. Ridenour), A 12-18; 
Poets and Atomic Vision, A 12-21; 
Science Fiction, Review (Young 
Voices), A 12-23; Universe Un- 
limited, A 12-17; Young Man with 
Atomic Energy, Carroll L. Wilson 
(chart), A 12-16. 

Aviation: A-Day (Air Policy Com- 
mission), F 2-6; Airmen of History 
(stamps), Ma 3-38; Arctic in the 
Air Age, Ma 3-11; *Ceiling Un- 
limited for U. S. Airlines, Ma 3-7; 
Thunderjets in Action, Ma 3-11; 
Should Uncle Sam Spend More 
Billions for Air Power?, Ma 3-8; 
Uncle Sam’s Schools, Ma 10-44, 


B 
Biographical Sketches: Carter, Hod- 
ding, F 23-13; de Valera, Eamon, 
Mr 1-11; Gold, Zachary, F 9-26; 
Griswold, Dwight P., F 9-12; King, 
W. L. Mackenzie, F 16-8; Malik, 
Charles, Mr 1-12; Ridenour, Dr. 
Louis N., A 12-20; Shaw, Irwin, 
F 16-24; Sophoulis, T., F 9-12; 
Sturgeon, Theodore, A 12-26; 
Tsaldaris, K., F 9-12; Thurber, 
James, F 2-26; White, William 

Allen, Mr 1-18. 
Books: Book’s the Thing (K. E. 
Wilkie), Ma 10-16; New Books for 
Teen-Agers (Hardy Finch), Ma 10- 


Awards issue, 


Composition: 


Correspondence: 


3T. New Travel Books, Ma 3-25T. 

Boy Dates Girl: see also Jam Session. 
Before and After Situations, A 5- 
36; Boy Hates Girl, A 19-26; Boy 
Hates Girl Continued, Ma 24-28; 
Boys and Boycotts, F 16-29; Danc- 
ing Problems, A 26-26; Dating, A 
12-36; Fresh Start, F 23-27; Leap 
Year-Girl Dates Boy, F 2-30; She 
Cares What He Wears, Mr 8-30; 
Starting Teen Canteens, Ma 10-32; 
Take Tact for a Tactic, Mr 1-27; 
They’ve No Use for the Women, 
Mr 15-25; Too Late or Too Loud, 
Ma 17-24. 


Cc 

Canada: bibliography, Mr 22-3T; 
Canada South to North (map), Ma 
3-22T; In Canada-Go to See, Ma 
3-21T; °*Partner in Peace (map), 
F 16-7; °Saga of the Seaway 
(map), Mr 1-7. 

Ceylon: Wins = Self 
Rights, F 9-6. 

China: bibliography, F  23-3T; 
*Dragon in the China Shop 
(map), F 2-10; New characters 
added to Chinese language, A 19- 
6; U. S. Enters the Far East (Com- 
mager), Mr 15-9. 

Colombia: Revolt in Bogota, A 26-6; 
You'll Like Colombia (map), Ma 
3-8T. 

Comics: Who Reads the 
(editorial), Ma 17-3. 

Commager, Henry Steele: (America 
in World Affairs series), New 
Ideas Take Root, F 9-9; Manifest 
Destiny, Mr 1-9; From Sea to 
Shining Sea — territorial expansion, 
Mr 8-9; U. S. Enters the Far East, 
Mr 15-9; Civil War: Britain Stays 
Out, Mr 22-9; Importing More 
New Ideas, A 5-10; New Immigra- 
tion, A 12-10; Rise to World Power, 
A 19-8; T.R. (Theodore Roosevelt) 
and The Big Stick, A 26-9; 
Woodrow Wilson Charts the New 
Path, Ma 3-10; Power Plus Lead- 
ership, Ma 10-18; Uncle Sam Stays 
Home (normalcy and _ isolation), 
Ma 17-9; Challenge of Tomorrow, 
Ma 24-12. 

Communism: see also Democracy. 
bibliography, Mr 15-3T; Mr 22-3T; 
A 12-3T; Communists Clamp 
Down on Czechoslovakia and Fin- 
land, Mr 15-5; Communism in 
America, A 19-24; *East Meets 
West and Loses (Italian elections), 
Ma 10-10; *Greece in Agony (with 
map), F 9-7; Let’s Face the Facts 
(editorial), Mr 22-3; March of 
Communism Through Europe, A 
5-5. 


Government 


Comics 


Leading Question, A 
26-18; Ready-Set-Go (Katherine E. 
Wilkie), A 12-22. 


Contests: see also Scholastic Awards. 


Life with Father contest winners, 
A 26-28. 
Pen Club Letters 


Fly Far (McPhilimy), F 2-29T. 

Costa Rica: Civil War Ends, Ma 
10-6; Elections, Mr 22-5. 

Council of Economic Advisers, A 
26-4. 

Courts: bibliography, F 2-31T; Gen- 
tlemen of the Jury (Wellman), F 
16-14; Law and Literature-essay, 
F 16-13. 

Czechoslovakia: Communists Clamp 
Down, Mr 15-5; Inside and Outside 
Czechoslovakia, A 5-6. 


D 

Dance: Music and the Dance, A 26- 
13. 

Democracy: see also Editorials, Inter- 
Group Relations. All Out for De- 
mocracy series— No. 16 — You're 
the Boss (ways of dictatorship), 
F 2-14; No. 17— What Fascism 
Did to Italy (twenty years of Mus- 
solini), F 9-14; No. 18— What 
Nazism Did to Germany (twelve 
years of Hitler), F 16-22; No. 19 — 
How Crackpots Spread Hatred 
(Native Fascism in America), F 
23-22; No. 20 — How Fascism Was 
Spread (Japan, Europe, Latin 
America), Mr 1-14; No. 21— 
When the State Runs Business, 

* Mr 8-14; No. 22—Labor Under 
Communism, Mr 15-22; No. 23 -- 
Down on the Farm in Russia, Mr 
22-22; No. 24 — Strait Jackets on 
Thought, A 5-14; No. 25 — Young 
People in Russia, A 12-14; No. 26 
— Russia’s Satellites, A 19-22; No. 
27— Communism in America, A 
26-24; No. 28—How to Tell a 
Fascist, Ma 3-14; No. 29— How 
to Tell a Communist, Ma 10-14; 
No. 30—You and Your Future, 
Ma 17-18; Editorial Objectivity in 
a World of Crisis, A 26-3T; Let’s 


Face the Facts (editorial), Mr 22- - 


3; Training Camps for Democracy, 
F 23-12; *Voice of America Speaks 
Up, F 16-10; What Can H. S. 
Students Do to Promote Democ- 
racy? (Jam Session), Mr 22-28. 

Democratic Party: see also Presi- 
dential Candidates. *Greatest Show 
on Earth, Ma 17-7; Will Family 
Squabbles Split the Democrats? 
Mr 22-10. 

Displaced Persons: I Saw the DPs 
(Eunice Stunkard), F 23-28; *They 
are Still Waiting, F 23-10; *Check- 
ing Up on Congress, Ma 24-5. 


E 

Editorials: Atomic Energy and You 
(David Lilienthal), A 12-3; Can- 
did Camera (foreign visitors), Mr 
15-3; Driving, Mr 8-3; Educated 
Guess, F 2-3; Give One Day! 
(United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren), F 16-3; In Henry’s Back- 
yard (Brotherhood Week), F 23-3; 
Leaping Lena, Mr 1-3; Let’s Face 
the Facts (democracy), Mr 22-3; 
Lincoln’s Unfinished Business, F 
9-3; Man of the Hour, Paul G. 
Hoffman, Ma 10-3; Presenting 1948 
Scholastic Awards, Ma _ 24-3; 
Teachers Are People, A 26-3. 

Education: ,see also Teachers. Ask 
Your Principal, A 5-10T; Educated 
Guess (editorial), F 2-3; Federal 
Aid to Education passed by Senate, 
A 19-5; Germany Needs Your H.S. 
Newspapers, Mr 1-8T; New Kind 
of Senior Class Gift (Snyder), Mr 
1-12T; Skyscrapers Don’t Surprise 
Us, A 5-32. 

Eire: Costello Named Premier, Mr 
8-5; Elections, F 23-6; Eire Goes 
to the Polls, Mr 1-10; Grandpa’s 
Sign, story (Ruth McKenney), Mr 1- 
25; Pictorial Map, Mr 1-cover. 

Elections: see also Presidential Can- 
didates. Louisiana elects gov- 
ernor, Mr 15-6. 

Essays: Authors Meet Their Critics 
—American Literature (Eric 
Berger), Ma 10-21; Curtain Going 


Up!, A 19-13; Essays Are Easy 
G. K. Chesterton), F 9-23; Every 
Man to His Ta#e (magazine), F 2. 
17; Gentlemen of the Jury ( Francis 
L. Wellman), F 16-14; Good Com. 
panions (clubs), Mr 8-17; Hobscob 
(Barbara Stevens) Ma 24-19; Home 
Runs on the Books (sports), Ma 
3-17; How to Stop the Hate Mon. 
gers in Your Home Town (Carter), 
F 23-13; Movies, Industry or Ar? 
Mr 22-13; Music and the Dance. 
A 26-13; Pen Pictures of Art (fine 
arts), Mr 15-13; Politics and Liter. 
ature, Mr 1-17; Sweet Land of 
Secrecy (Charles Merz), Mr 8-18. 
Universe Unlimited, A _ 12-17. 
Whistle in the Night (railroads), 
A 5-17. 

European Recovery Program (ERP 
*Cargoes for Peace, A 5-7; *ECA 
Means Fuel, Steel, Food, A 26-19 
*ERP on the Scales of Congress, 
F 2-7; ERP Program Now at Work. 
A 19-5; Hoffman is New Admin- 
istrator of ERP, A 26-5; Man of 
the Hour, Paul G. Hoffman, Ma 
10-3; Marshall Plan Family, Ma 
10-12; Senatorial Surgeons, Mr 1-5: 
Harriman Named ECA Assistant, 
Ma 10-5. 

Europe: see also specific countries, 
*East Meets West and Loses 
(Italian elections), Ma 10-10; 50. 
year Alliance between Five Na- 
tions, A 5-5; *New Europe Rises, 
Ma 10-7; *New Unity for Westem 
Europe, Ma _ 10-8; *Socialism, 
Europe’s Third Force, Ma 10-16; 
They Are Still Waiting (displaced 
persons), F 23-10; United States of 
Europe, F 9-5. 


Fascism: see also Democracy. How 
Fascism Spreads, bibliography, F 
2-31T; Native Fascism (bibliogra- 
phy), F 9-3T. 

France: Free Market in Gold, F 16-5; 
New French Francs, F 9-5 

Freedom of the Press: *Freedom of 
Information, Mr 15-7; Padlocks on 
Press Freedom, Mr 15-8; U. N. 
Conference at Geneva, Ma 10-6 

Freedom Train: New Freedom Train 
Materials, A 5-16T; Schedule, Mr 
1-16, A 12-6, Ma 24-4. 


. G 
Germany: see also Democracy. Battle 
over Berlin, A 26-6; Bizonia, F 
9-6; Germany Needs Your HS 
Newspaper, Mr 1-8T; Operation 
Berlin, A 19-5; Squeeze Play in 
Berlin, Ma 10-18; U. S. Army Will 
Remain Indefinitely, A 12-5. 
Great Britain: Abolishes Death Pen- 
alty, Ma 3-5; American Civil War: 
Britain Stays Out (Commager), 
Mr 22-9; British-Iraqi Treaty F 
16-6; Franks is British Ambassador 
to U. S. Mr 1-5. 
Greece: *Greece in 
F 9-7; Leaders, 
daris, Griswold, 


Hats in the Ring: see also Presi- 
dential Candidates. 1. Harry §&. 
Truman, F 2-9; 2. Thomas E. 
Dewey, F 16-4; 3. Robert A. Taft, 
Mr 1-16; 4. Henry A. Wallace, Mr 
22-30; 5. Harold E. Stassen, A 5 
16; 6. Gen. MacArthur, A 5-16; 7. 
Earl Warren, A 19-9; 8. Joseph W. 
Martin, A 19-9; 9. A. H. Vandea- 
berg, A 26-12; 10. D. D. Eisen- 
hower, Ma 3-12. 

History: see also Commager, HS. 
Find American History on Your 
Doorstep, F 2-12T; Junior His- 
torians, Mr 1-30T. 


I Am An American: National Citi- 
zenship Day, Ma 10-5. 
India: ste also Kashmir. Aftermath of 


Agony (map), 
Sophoulis, Tsal- 
F 9-12. 
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Gandhi's Death, Mr 1-5; Gandhi’s 
Murder, F 16-5; War Clouds over 
India, F 2-5. 

Indonesia: Netherlands Truce, S 2-6. 

Inside Washington (H. L. Marx, Jr.): 
Doctor to 143,000,000 Americans, 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Mr 8-16; 
Washingt Dateli (Roscoe 
Drummond), F 9-13; Council of 
Economic Advisers (Edwin G. 
Nourse), A 26-4. 

Institute of Student Opinion (ISO): 
Student Opinion Swings Toward 
UMT, A 19-3; What can a high 
school student (or students) do to 
promote democracy in his own 
community? Mr 22-28; Who reads 
the Comics? Ma 17-3. 

Inter-Group Relations: Among Our- 
selves—play (Sol Panitz), F 23-15; 
Blind Alley-essay (Robert Niedel- 
man), F 23-19; Brother, What 
Shall You Do? (poetry), F 23-18; 
Chicago Makes Brotherhood Work 
(Secunda), F 23-9; *High Hurdles 
for Minorities, F 23-7; How to 
Stop the Hate Mongers in Your 
Home Town (Hodding Carter) 
story, F 23-13; In Henry’s Back- 
yard (illustrated), F 23-3; Train- 
ing Camp for Democracy, F 23-12. 

Iraq: British-Iraqi Treaty, F 16-6. 

Italy: see also Democracy. *East 
Meets West, and Loses (Italian 
elections), Ma 10-10; Elections, A 
12-5. 

Jj 


Jam Session: see also Boy Dates Girl. 
Do you approve of your date’s 
smoking or drinking? Ma 3-32; 
What do you think of dutch 
dates? F 9-32. 
Japan: bibliography, F 2-31T; New 
Constitution, Mr 1-5; New Govern- 
ment, A 19-6. 





Kashmir: Future To Be Decided, 
Ma 10-6; Prince Sees America 
from a Hospital Bed, Mr 8-12. 
Korea: bibliography, F 9-3T; May 
Meeting to Draft plans for Inde- 
pendence, A 5-6; South Korean 
elections, Ma 3-5; U. N. Commis- 
sion, F 23-5. 
L 


Labor: Coal miners want pensions 

granted, A 26-5; Section 304 
Taft-Hartley Act, Mr 1-5; Soft- 
coal Miners Strike, A 5-6, Ma 10-5. 

Law: Case of the Legal Worker, F 
16-25; Law and Literature (essay), 
F 16-13. 

Lincoln, Abraham: Answer, story 
(Zachary Gold), F 9-25; Highlights 
from the Lincoln Papers, F 9-16; 
Linco Nominated! (Murat Hal- 
stead), F 9-21; Lincoln’s Unfin- 
ished Business (editorial), F 9-3. 


Magazines: A Woman's Magazine 
(McCall) Camille Davied, F 9-20; 
Day in the Life of an Editor (Col- 
lier’s), F 2-20; Every Man to His 
Taste (essay), F 2-17; How Little 
Is a “Little” Magazine?, F 9-19; 
Magazines for Your Information, F 
9-18; Magazines in Overalls, F 9- 
17; Mass and Opinion Magazines, 
F 2-18. 

Malaya Wins 
Rights, F 9-6. 

Margarine: Shall We Take the Wraps 
Off Margarine? (butter or mar- 
ted, F 2-13; Tax Repeal, Ma 
i-o 

Marshall Plan: see European Recov- 
ery Program. 

Military Training: Men Wanted-Plea 
from the Armed Forces, A 19-7; 
Student Opinion Swings Toward 
UMT, A 19-3. 

Movies: Critic’s Vocabulary, Mr 8- 
28; Movie is Born! story (Christo- 
Pher Isherwood), Mr 22-21; 
Movies, Industry or Art? (essay), 
Mr 22-13; Screen test-radio play 


Self Government 


(Burgess Meredith), Mr 22-17; Fol- 
lowing the Films. Anna Karenina, 
Ma 10-35; Big Clock, Ma 10-35; 
Call Northside 777, F 9-29; I Re- 
member Mama (Movie of the 
Month Award), Ma 3-30; Ideaf 
Husband, F 2-36; Paradine Case, 
F 2-36; Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay, 
Ma 3-30; Search (Movie of the 
Month Award), A 12-34; Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty (screen story), 
F- 2-25; State of the Union, Ma 
10-34; T-Men, F 2-36. 

Music: Music and the Dance, A 26- 
13; Poetry Set to Music, A 26-17; 
Rhapsody in Blue (radio play 
about George Gershwin), A 26-14. 


Newspapers: *Freedom of Informa- 
tion, Mr 15-7; Germany Needs 
Your H.S. Newspaper, Mr 1-8T; 
Giants of the Newspaper World, 
Mr 15-10; Washington Dateline 
(journalists), F 9-13. 


F 


Palestine: Independent Jewish state 
to be established, Ma 3-5; Inde- 
pendence Day, A 12-6; Issue in 
U.N., Mr 15-6; Militia, F 16-6; Pal- 
estine Problem, A 19-6; ®U. N.’s 
Unfinished Business, Mr 8-7; U. S. 
Abandons Partition Plan, A 5-5; 
Latest Developments, Ma 24-7. 

Pakistan: see India, Kashmir. 

Paraguay: Elections, Mr 1-6. 

Philippines: Quirino, New President 
of Republic, Ma 3-5. 

Photography: Camera, A 5-12T; Ca- 
reer with g Camera, Mr 15-28. 

Plays: see also Radio Plays. Among 
Ourselves (Sol Panitz), F 23-15; 
Antony and Cleopatra, A 19-15; 
Curtain Going Up! (essay), A 19- 
13; Flag Stop (Marcus Bach), A 
5-18; How Do You Cast? (Ruth 
Weinard), F 2-27T; Late Christo- 
pher Bean (Sidney Howard), Mr 
15-16; State of the Union (Lind- 
say & Crouse), Mr 1-20; Straw 
Hat Theatre (summer plays), Ma 
3-12T; Our Rehearsal Plan (Lilian 
G. Polk), Mr 1-29T; Valiant (Hall 
and Middlemas), F 16-16. 

Poetry: see also Young Voices. 
Brother, What Shall You Do? F 
23-18; Buccaneer Days — Alfred 
Noyes, F 2-21; Early American 
Voices, Ma 10-26; Knapsack- 
Happy, Ma 3-22; Poetry Set to 
Music, A 26-17; Poets and Atomic 
Vision, A 12-21; Practice Makes 
Poetry, Mr 1-22; Scholastic Awards, 
Ma 24-16; Sports Poetry (H. 
L. Masin), Ma 3-21. 

Poland: Mobilizes Boys and Girls, F 
16-5. , 

Politics: see also Presidential Candi- 
dates. bibliography, F 9-3T; Poli- 
tics and Literature (essay), Mr 1-17; 
State of the Union (play), Mr 1- 
20; There Were Giants in Those 
Days (White), Mr 1-18; Vocabu- 
lary of Politics, Mr 1-24. 

Presidential Candidates: see also Hats 
in the Ring, Politics. *Candidates 
Go Hunting (map), A 5-8; Eisen- 
hower not available, F 9-6; *Great- 
est Show on Earth, Ma 17-7; Model 
GOP convention at Rochester, 
N. Y. High school nominates Stas- 
sen, Mr 22-12; Ma 3-6; Stassen 
wins in Nebraska, Wisconsin Prim- 
aries, A 26-6, Ma 3-5; Will Squab- 
bles Split Democrats? Mr 22-10. 

Prices: Price cuts, Ma 10-5. 

Public Health: Doctor to 143,000,000 
Americans (Dr. Thomas Parran), 
Mr 8-16; Health Goals for Next 
Ten Years, A 26-5; 150 years of 
Public Health Service, Mr 8-10. 


g 
Radio Plays: see also Plays. Mark 
Twain Digs for Gold (Gladys 
Schmitt), Ma 10-23; Rhapsody in 
Blue, about George Gershwin, A 
26-14; Screen Test (Burgess Mere- 
dith), Mr 22-17. 





Railroads: Flag Stop (play by Mar- 
cus Bach), A 5-8; On the Dummy 
Line (origin of famous song), A 
5-3; Singing Rails (Casey Jones), 
A 5-18; Whistle in the Night; A 
5-17; Working on the Railroad 
(Favel), Mr 1-36. 

Reciprocal Trade -Treaties, Ma 24-5. 

Russia: see also Democracy; bib- 
liographies—C ist Exp : : 

Mr 15-3T; Farms in Russia, Mr 

1-31T; Industry, F 16-3T; Youth, 

Mr 15-3T; Documents Flying Be- 

tween Russia and U. S., Mr 1-6; 

Documents on Nazi-Soviet Rela- 

tions, F 9-5. 
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Scholastic Awards Winners: Literary, 
Ma 24-13; Arts, Ma 24-41; Scholar- 
ships, Ma 24-38; pictures, Ma 24- 
29 through 35; Photography, Ma 
24-27; Quill and Scroll, Ma 24-24. 

Science: Explosive TNT, F 2-6; 
Nation’s Youngest Curator, F. A. 
Franklin, A 19-S; Purple Light, 
story (Theodore Sturgeon), A 12- 
25; Science Fiction, A 12-23. 

Socialism: Socialism, Europe’s Third 
Force, Ma 10-16. 

Sports: Baseball Diamonds, Ma 10- 
37; Big Train, biography of Wal- 
ter Johnson, Ma 3-2; Cobb vs Ruth 
(baseball), A 5-34; From Sports 
Odes to Verse, Ma 3-21; Sporty 
English, Ma 3-22; Giant Killer, 
Pancho Gonzales (tennis), A 12-32; 
Glamor Gal, Gussie Moran (ten- 
nis), Ma 10-36; Inside Basketball, 
Mr 1-34; Jackie Kramer of Spades, 
tennis, A 26-27; Muscle Heaven, 
Pete George, F 9-36; Old Rupp and 
Ready (basketball), F 2-34; Olym- 
pic Results, Mr 8-35; Racket Bus- 
ter, Beverly Joyce Baker (tennis), 
Mr 22-27; Short Shots, F 16-26; 
F 23-30; Mr 8-34; Ma 17-25; 64— 
Buck Question (baseball), A 19-28. 

Stamps: Airmen of History, Ma 3-38; 
Barro Colorado Island, Mr 1-38; 
Cachet, A 5-38; Commemoratives 
Coming, Mr 15-30; Gold Stamp, 
F 2-38; New Issues, A 19-30; 
Stamp and the Story (Nicaragua), 
F 16-30. 

Stories: see also Essays, Young 
Voices. Answer (Zachary Gold), F 
9-25; Apostate (George Milburn), 
Mr 8-25; Boomer Op (Conrad 
Mason), Ma 24-21; Cave of the Bats 
(Ivan T. Sanderson), F 9-28; Dull 
Night (Eugene Skinner), Ma 10- 
18; Gentlemen of the Jury ( Well- 
man), F 16-14; Grand March of 
the United States of America 
(Dana Buret), F 23-21; Grand- 
pa’s Sign (Ruth McKenney), Mr 
1-25; Leiningen Versus the Ants 
(Carl Stephenson), A 5-25; Love is 
Kind of Fragile (Robert M. Ross), 
A 19-21; Movie is Born (Christo- 
pher Isherwood), Mr 22-21; Off 
the Track (B. J. Chute), Ma 3-2; 
Pilot Lights of the Apocalypse 
(Dr. Louis N. Ridenour), A 12-18; 
Purloined Letter (E. A. Poe), Ma 
10-29; Purple Light (Theodore 
Sturgeon), A 12-25; Secret Life 
of Walter Mitty (Thurber), F 2- 
25; That Blowzy Goddess Fame 
(Manuel Komroff) Mr 15-21; To- 

ken of Esteem (Harlan Ware), 
A 26-21. 

Switzerland: Amazing Swiss, (with 
map), A 19-10; Gazetteer, A 19-12. 


T 


Taxes: Congress Reduces 
Taxes, A 12-5; Lower 
Taxes? F 9-10; F 23-6. 

Transportation: see also Railroads, 
Travel. Anything, anywhere, any 
time . (trucking), Mr 1-13; 
bibliography, Mr 8-3T. 

Travel: Canada South to North, Ma 
3-21T; Central America Calls (Dr. 
Nora B. Thompson), A 5-5T; Do’s 
& Don’t in Britain (Mary Ma- 
lone), A 5-9T; Do’s & Don’ts in 
Central America (Dr. Nora B. 


Income 
Income 


3-T 


Thompson), Ma 3-14T; English 
Teachers—Go to see interesting 
places in the U. S., Ma 3-10T; 
Feliz Viaje (Thompson) Ma 3- 
17T; Film’s-Eye Travel, Ma 3- 
20T; Free with Gas, Ma 3-23T; 
In Canada, Go to See, Ma 3-21T; 
New Travel Books, Ma 3-25T; 
Park Here! U. S. offers 171 na- 
tional park system areas, Ma 3- 
6T; Rolling Hostel, A 5-8T; Social 
Studies Teachers Go to See, Ma 
3-4T; Straw Hat Theatre (Alan 
Schfleider), Ma 3-12T; Travel 
Pays in Dollars (Frank W. Hub- 
bard) F 2-4T; Travelers Take 
Note, A 5-13T; You'll Like Co- 
lombia (with map), Ma 3-8T; 
When Teachers Write Their Own 
Travel Ticket, F 2-6T; Work-Ser- 
vice Projects Next Summer, F 2- 
12T; Yes, Sir . . . ’'ll Go (Carmie 
Wolfe), Ma 3-3T. 

Truman, Harry S.: A-Day, F 2-6; 
Economic Report, F 2-5; Hats in 
the Ring, F 2-9; State of the Union 
Message, F 2-5; U. S. 1948-49 
Budget, F 2-5. 


United Nations: *United Nations Af- 
ter Three Years: Success or Fail- 
ure? A 26-7; *What Shall We 
Teach about UN? (Chester S. Wil- 
liams), A 5-6T; Burma Is New 
Member, A 26-6. 

General Assembly—Commission for 
Korea, F 23-5; Little Assembly 
Opens with Soviet Boycott, F 2-12; 
*Palestine, UN's Unfinished Busi- 
ness, Mr 8-7 

UN Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) — Geneva Conference 
on Freedom of Information and 
Press, Ma 10-6; UN Security Coun- 
cil: Veto on Trial, A 5-12. 

UN Specialized Agencies—UNAC, 
Appeal for Children, F 9-3; 
UNESCO in Action, F 16-12, Mr 
1-12; TIRO—I Saw the DPs, F 23- 
28; They Are Still Waiting, F 
23-10; WHO—Now Official, A 26- 
6. 

U. S. National Defense: see also 
Military Training, U. S. Air Force; 


Stepped up Program for National - 


Defense; A 12-5. 

U. S. Congress: see also Truman, 
Harry S. *Congressional Activi- 
ties of the Year, Ma 24-5; *ERP 
on the Scales of Congress, F 2-7; 
ERP now at Work, A_ 19- 
5; Reduces income tax, A. 12-5; 
Rents remain under Federal Con- 
trol, A 19-5; *Saga of the Sea- 
way (map), Mr 1-7; Senate In- 
vestigates Executive Branch, Mr 
15-6; *Voice of America Speaks 
Up, F 16-10 

U. S. Air Force: *Ceiling Unlimited 
for U. S. Airlines, Ma 3-7; *Should 
Uncle Sam Spend More Billions 
for Air Power? Ma 3-8. 


Vv 


Vocations (Wm. Favel, Editor): bib- 
liography, F 2-31T; Career with 
Camera, Mr 15-28; Journalists, F 
9-13; Legal Worker, F 16-25; Pro- 
fessional Nurse, A 26-23; So You 
Want to be a Writer! F 9-34; Sum- 
mer Farm Work, F 2-33; Teach- 
ers are People, A 26-3; Uncle 
Sam’s Schools (opportunities in 
Army, Navy and Air) Ma 10-36; 
Working on the Railroad, Mr 1-36. 


w 


Writing: Don’t Puzzle Your Reader 
(Flesch, Lass), Ma 10-27; Essays 
Are Easy (G. K. Chesterton), F 
9-23; How I Teach Writing 
(Wanda Orton), F .2-8T; How to 
Save Words (Flesch, Lass), Ma 
3-23; So You Want to Be a Writer! 
(Favel), F 9-34; The 3 Ingredi- 
ents of the Short Story, F 2-23; 
The Way to Write (Rudolph 
Flesch), 2-28T; Why I Wrote It 
(George Bradshaw), A 5-22. 
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LAST ISSUE OF 
THE SEMESTER! 





IS YOUR ORDER IN 
FOR THE FALL TERM? 


IF NOT, NOW IS THE IDEAL TIME 
TO DO IT. 


By renewing your subscription to 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC now, you will 
help us insure uninterrupted serv- 
ice to you and your students, right 
from the beginning of the new term. 


Use the convenient postage-paid card bound 
into this issue, or the coupon below, to let us 
know your estimated classroom needs for the 
fall semester. 


REMEMBER, your renewal will bring to you 
and each of your student-subscribers “AMERICA 
VOTES — 1948.” 


This special 16-page insert, appearing in an 
early fall issue of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’s Social 
Studies and Combination Editions, will give you 
and your students — without bias — the.story 
of the candidates, the issues, and the back- 
ground in this if lection year. 





So estimate your fall classroom needs now 
and MAIL YOUR RENEWAL TODAY. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
220 East 42nd Street. New York 17, N. Y. 


Please renew my order for SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC as follows: 


(Prices for 53 or more student 
subscriptions to same address) 


No. of Copies: 


——____—_—_COMBINATION EDITION 
$.75 per semester; $1.50 per school year 


——______ SOCIAL STUDIES EDITION 
$.60 per semester; $1.20 per school year 


——_—_——_ENGLISH EDITION 
$.60 per semester; $1.20 per school year 


C) This is a TENTATIVE ORDER (may be revised 
within 3 weeks after receiving first issue.) 


(C This is a FINAL ORDER. (Please bill me 
accordingly.) 
Please Check One 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


Churchill (now running in Life Maga- 
zine and The New York Times); of 
Henry Stimson, or of other leaders in 
the recent war. 

g. Using news pictures as guides, 
make pen or pencil sketches of men in 
the news. Then write_a brief biography 
to go with each sketch. 

h. Make a large wall map of the 
world and keep it up to date by sum- 
marizing in headline form three to five 
significant events each week on small 
pieces of paper and sticking these 
papers on the map with common pins. 

i. Follow the debate in Congress on 
some measure of interest to you (na- 
tional defense, bill to admit displaced 
persons, etc.) and find out what people 
in your community feel should be done 
about the bill. 


Challenge of Tomorrow (p. 12) 


This completes the series of articles 
on American history by Dr. Commager. 
Students, reviewing the entire series to 
trace the highlights, discuss the follow- 
ing. 

Describe the various “waves” of im- 
migration to the United States, starting 


with colonial times. Compare the simi. 
larities of American attitudes after the 
War of 1812-14, the Civil War, Word 
War I. Do these similarities hold trye 
for the present time? 

What have been some of the im 
portant steps towards American 9. 
operation and leadership in world af. 
fairs over the past 30 years which have 
led up to the European Recovery Pr. 
gram? 





Answers to Semester Review Quiz 
Social Studies (pp. 1-2-3) 

A. Men in the News—1-W. L. Mao. 
kenzie King; 2-Alcide de Gasperi; 3-Paul 
Henri Spaak; 4-Elpidio Quirino; 5-John 
Costello; 6-Paul Hoffman; 7-W. Stuart 
Symington; 8-W. Averell Harriman; 9 
Warren Austin; 10-Charles Sawyer; 1I- 
Thomas E. Dewey; 12-Harold E. Stassen; 
13-Earl Warren; 14-Joseph W. Martin; 
15-Arthur H. Vandenberg. 


B. Mapping the News — 7-8-9; 6-10; 2- 


8-4; 17; 18; 19-20; 15-16; 12; 1. 

C. Review Quiz — I. 1-O; 2-X; 3-X; 4-0; 
5-X; 6-O; 7-O; 8-X; 9-X; 10-O; 11-X. 

II. (Part I) 1-b; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c; 5-b; 6-c; 
7-a; 8-c; 9-a; 10-c. (Part II) 1-M; 2-X; 
8-M; 4-M; 5-X; 6-M; 7-M; 8-M; 9-X; 
10-M. 

III. l-c; 2-a; 3-d; 4-c. 

IV. 1-F; 2-C; 3-C; 4-D; 5-D; 6-F; 7- 
D; 8-C; 9-C; 10-D. 





For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


Get acquainted with local people who 
are experts in your favorite hobby. 

4. Summer jobs. Make list of where 
to look for jobs. Stress outdoor jobs, 
jobs which give experience in the field 
of your career interest. 

5. “Homework.” Helping family with 
the errands, care of yard, furniture and 
building repair, housework, etc. Dad 
and Mother aren’t running a resort 
hotel; give them a break, too. 


6. Reading. Learn more about your 
community by reading local history from 
such magazine articles as appear in 
Saturday Evening Post about cities, 
from WPA state history books, from 
novels whose settings are laid in your 
area, 

7. Writing. (a) Keep a diary account 
of your summer activities. (b) Write a 
series of letters to a friend. (See page 
26.) (c) Write a series of essays (see 
“Hobscob” on page 19) about some 
phase of community life. (Write on the 
community’s most valuable citizen; 
about the local “characters”; the most 
interesting industry, etc.) (a) Write a 
short story. (See “Boomer Op” on page 
21.) (e) Report on some special com- 
munity project — a park, the library, etc. 
(See page 23.) 

8. Speaking. Help a political party 


campaign for its candidates. Volunteer 
} of fa. 
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to take over the library’s “Story Hour” 
for the young fry. ; 

9. Listening. Make a serious study of 
radio programs. Write program directors 
letters telling what you like and what 
you don’t like about the programs and 
why. Watch for mistakes in grammar 
and pronunciation. 

10. Thinking. Take time to do some 
thinking. What career interests you 
most? Will you go to college or not? 
What do you want to be ten years from 
now? What are your weak and strong 
points? What are you doing for self- 
improvement? ~ 





Answers to Semester Quiz 
I. Gr-r-ram-mar Wise: 

A. Word Detective: 1-wee or small. 2- 
pages of the. 3-who was. 4-and placid. 5- 
entirely. : 

B. Straightforward Approach: 1-After 
we had eaten our lunches, the bus started. 
2-While I was feeding the dog, the clock 
struck twelve. 3-Okay. 4-Insert comma 
after movies. 5-Our cottage must be board- 
ed up every summer before we leave for 
the city. 

C. Punch Packers: 1-O. 2-0. 3-A. 4-A. 
5-O. 

Il. Read ’Em and Reap: 
An l-b. 2-e. 8-c. 4d. 5-g. 6-a. 7-f. 
B. l-c. 2-a. 3-e. 4-d. 5-b. 

Ill. What’s My Name? 

A. 1-George Gershwin. 2-Shakespeare. 
3-William Allen White. 4-Charles Dickens. 
5-Walt Whitman. 6-Edgar Allan Poe. 7- 
Thoreau. 8-Mark Twain. 

B. 1-Atlantic Monthly. 2-Collier’s. 
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